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Results of High Cultivation, 


During the late grand Fxposition Universelle of 
the Industry of France, at Paris, a commission was 
appointed to examine and report upon agricultural 
productions, and the agriculture of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. M. Leonce pg Lavereng, the 
gentleman who was put at the head of the commis- 
sion, appears to have been singularly well qualified 
for the task, to have undertaken it on the most en- 
larged senso, and to have combined in his report 
results that bear evidence of greut practical know- 
ledge and much sound philosophical deduction from 
the observations he was enabled to make during 
his visit to Great Britain. His full report has not 
yet been published in English, but in the Messrs. 
Scott & Co.’s reprint of the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Review for January, we find a very excellent sy- 
nopsis, from which we cull some facts relative to 
the comparative products of agriculture in England 
and France, which we think our subscribers will 
read with much satisfaction. 

It appears from this report that England alone 
contains about 323 millions of acres of land under 
cultivation ; and while France, in the northern half 

















alone, contains 55 millions of acres, which in soil, 
in climate, and in variety of production, possesses 
advantages far superior to those enjoyed by Great 
Britain, yet the superior system pursued by the agri- 
culturists of the latter country enables them to 
make the 324 millions of acres produce nearly 
double the amount in money ralue to that retnrned 
by the 55 millions of the northern half “° France. 
The writer exclaims, while comparing the advan- 
tages of his own country with that of her neighbor: 
“ How superior are the soil and climate of France! 
In comparing with England, not the fourth only, but 
the north-west half of France, say tho thirty-six 
departments grouped around Paris, we find 55 mill- 
ions of acres, that surpass in quality, as they do in 
extent, the 324 millions of acres of England. 
Scarcely any mountains, few marshes, extensive 





2 Plains, sound throughout; a soil sufficiently deep, 
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and of a nature most favorable to production, rich 
deposits in the broad_valleys of the Seine and the 
Loire and their tributaries; a climate not so moist, 
but warmer, more favorable for ripening the cereal 
crops; all the productions of England obtained 
withless trouble and more certainty, besides in addi- 
tion, other valuable products, such as sugar, textile 
and oleaginous plants, tobacco, wine, fruits, &e.” 

Great Britain, on the contrary, is confined to the 
production of two roots—the potato and turnip,— 
two spring crops—barley and oats—one winter crop 
—wheat. These with pasture or meadow land for 
the production of grasses on a large scale to furnish 
food on which may be grown within the smallest 
limit, the largest possible amount of meat, are nearly 
the whole range of British agricultural produc- 
tions. Probably nothing will furnish a better illus- 
tration of the difference between the skill employed 
in the agriculture of the two countries, than the 
quantity and quality of the sheep. England and 
France each possess about equal numbers of this 
animal, to wit: about 35,000,000; but ia Great Britain 
and Ireland, this number of sheep live upon 774 
millions of acres, while in France they cover 132} 
millions of acres. Nor is this difference confined 
to the mere numbers of animals, and of acres; on 
the contrary, when we compare the production of 
wool and meat, we find the difference as nearly as 
six to one, when compared by the acre. The 
amount of wool both as to quantity and money 
value is estimated as nearly alike, being about 131,- 
250,000 pounds, valued at about $40,000,000; but 
when the amount and value of the meat is compared, 
we see the difference; the thirty-five millions of 
French sheep producing but 315,000,000 pounds of 
meat, or only nine pounds per head; while the 
sheep of great Britain give an aggregate of 7,875,- 
000,000 pounds of meat, or about 22} pounds per 
head; and this it will be borne in mind is from only 
an acre and a quarter; while in France there is an 
allowance of 3} acres to each head. M. Lavergne, 
therefere admits that the products of a sheep farm 
in Great Britain compared with that of France, are 
as 6 to 1. Are not such facts of value to our 
American farmers, and especially to those of Michi- 
gan, who are, in comparison with some of the sheep 
raising States, close te the great consuming market. 
And may it not be worth their while to consider 
the advantage of turning their attention to raising 
mutton instead of wool as a great stap!e? 

In cattle, the differenee between the two coun- 
trics is equally as great as it is insheep France 
has 10,000,000 of head of cattle; Great Britain and 
Ireland have only 8,000,000 ; each country having 
the number of acres under cultivation enumerated 
above. But the cattle of France, according to offi- 
cial statistics, furnish only an average of 164 pounds 
of meat to each of the 4,000,000 that are annually 


slaughtered, whilé the two millions annually killed 
in Great Britain, furnish an average of 547 pounds 
to each head. With respect to swine, also, the ad- 
vantage is solely with Great Britain; France having 
no breed of hogs to compare with those of Essex, 
Suffolk, Leicester, or Berkshire. 

The remarks and deductions of the commission- 
ers relative to the grain crops of Great Britain, and 
of his own country, are so applicable here, that we 
quote them entire, observing at the same time that 
where the word hectare occurs, it must be under- 
stood to mean two and a half acres of our measure. 


He says: 

‘With us (in France) the average production is 
thirteen and one-half bushels of wheat and eleven 
ofrye per acre, deducting seed. Adding to this 
maize and buckwheat. and dividing the whole by 
the number of hectares sown, the average result for 
each acre is rather more than seven bushels of 
wheat, about three bushels of rye, and a little more 
than one bushel of maize or buckwheat—making a 
total of about twelve bushels per acre. In England 
the production is twenty-eight bushels of wheat— 
say more than double in quantity, and in money 
value, three timesas much. This superiority is cer- 
tainly not to be attributed, as in the case of the 
artificial meadows and roots—and, to a certain ex- 
tent, also with oats and barley—to the soil and cli- 
mate, but to superior cultivation, which shows itself 
chiefly in limiting the wheat crop to the extent of 
land rendered fit for its production. 

‘Scotland and Ireland are included in the above 
estimate; but taking England by itself, the results 
are much more striking. That small country, 
which is no larger than a fourth of France, alone 
produces thirteen million quarters of wheat, six of 
barley, and twelve of oats. If France produced 
in the same ratio, her yield, deducting seed, would 
be fifty million quarters of wheat, and seventy of 
barley,oats,and other grain—-equal to at least double 
her present production; and we ought to obtain 
more, considering the nature of our soil and climate, 
both much more favorable to cereals than the soil 
and climate of England. These facts verify this 
agricultural law—that, to reap largely of cereals, 
it is better to reduce than to extend the breadth of 
land sown; and by giving the greatest space to 
forage crops, not only is a greater quantity of but- 
cher-meat, milk, and wool obtained, but a larger pro- 
duction of corn also. France will achieve similar 
results when she has covered her immense fallows 
with root and forage crops, and reduced the breadth 
of her cereals by severa! millions of hectares.’ 


If we follow these calculations into the gross pro- 
duce and returns of the agriculture of the two coun- 


tries, we find that 

‘France, taken as_a whole, produces 100 francs 
per hectare, England proper produces 200. The 
animal produce alone of an English farm is equal 
to at least the total produce of a French farm of 
equal area—all the vegetable. production bein 
additional. Taking only the three principa 
kinds of domestic animals—sheep, oxen, and pigs— 
and not taking poultry into account,the English ob- 
tain from these four times more than we do in but- 
cher-meat, milk, and wool. Among the vegetable 
produts, whilst the French soil does not produce 





quite one hectolitre and a half of wheat per hectare, 
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the English soil produces three, and it gives, besides, 
five times more potatoes for human consumption 
‘By the census of 1841, the total population of 
the United Kingdom was 27,000,000 of souls, and 
that of France, 34,000,000. Thus, while the United 
Kingdom maintained nearly one head per hectare, 
France maintained‘only one per hectare and a halt.’ 
From such facts as these the farmers of Michigan 
may gather something of a knowledge of what the 
effects are of pursuing steadily a well devised sys- 
tem of rotation of crops, correct principles of 
breeding, and above all, the influence that liberal 
institutions have upon promoting agriculture, 





The Country around Grand Traverse Bay, Mich. 


Mr. Eniror:—Being a citizen of this country, I 
feel quite willing to answer Mr. Pennington’s inqui- 
ries respecting it; and for confirmation I refer him to 
Mr. Thomas Patterson, who came here from Lenawee 
couuty, nearly two years since. 

1. The coast around this bay is not far from 200 
miles, and there remains a great extent of the shore 
of Lake Michigan unsettled. Perhaps 250 miles of 
coast, south from Mackinac, remains unclaimed; and 
through this extent every farm may be bounded and 
washed by the waters of the Lake. Back from the 
beach nearly all the land remains unappropriated, ex- 
cept that on which pine timber grows. Of course, 
where not one-fifth is claimed, there are numereus lo- 
cations as good as any there are. At present, how- 
ever, only the east side of the east Bay, and up on 
that side to Mackinac, is in market; the land between 
the west Bay and Lake Michigan having been with- 
drawn from sale, by order of the President, to give 
the Indians, (with whom a new treaty was formed 
last summer,) a chance to select homes. The land 
that is now in market may be entered under the gradu 
ation law at onedollar per acre; and when the Pen- 
insulacomes into market, which will be next summer, 
it will be at ten shillings per acre, unless Congre’s 
should change the price at the present session. No 
person can miss finding first rate farming land, either 
in market or on the Peninsula, 

2. Mr. Ladd raised at least 25 bushels of wheat 
per acre this summer on old Indian clearing. Corn, 
rye, beans, &., grow as well here asin southern Mich., 
and for oats and potatoes this region is unrivalled. 
But so far as experience goes, I consider it poor grass 
land. Timothy seldom brings a ton per acre, and 
clover has scarcely been tried. What effect plaster, 
which may be obtained from Grand Rapids, and other 
manures, will have on grasses, remains to be deter- 
mined, none haying been used as yet. Blue grass and 
pigeon grass are rather annoying on my farm, and other 
grasses may possibly succeed on trial, as there is 
more clay in tbe soil than elsewhere. The Indian 


apple trees, and some peach trees bear every year. 
The woods are full of raspberries and blackberries 
every season. Last year the strawberries were de- 
stroyed by frost. 


3. Last spring was the most backward remember- 
ed by the white settlers in 14 years. Everything 
remained stunted till after the first of June; and the 
late frosts, (about the 11th of May) killed a few deli- 
cate plants. The whole summer was unusually cold, 
with rain about once a week; and on the 20th of 
September the Equinoctial storm set in, and blowed 
almost unremittedly, accompanied with rain every 
two, or at most, three days, till snow began to fall in 
November. Last autumn the first killing frost came 
nearly a month earlier than usual, on the 2], 22, 24 
and 25 of September; the year previous it came on 
the 19th of October. Juast year the first killing frost 
came May 11th; but the year previous there was no 
killing frost after May Ist. To be uniformly safe, 
an old settler, (Rev. Dougherty) says every crop in- 
iured by frost should be gathered before the middle 
of September. 

4, So soon as the air gets cold enough in Novem- 
ber to freeze vapor, and before the ground freezes, or 
ice forms on water, snow begins to fall, but melts and 
sinks into the ground in a few days; and it is not till 
some time in December, year before last not till near 
the middle of January, that sleighi g becomes good;. 
and may then last till near the end of March, without 
any interrup'ion. From all I can learn, two months 
may be safely calculated on, and sometimes three- 
The Bay is not usually closed with ice till the first 
of February, and the ice is said to become usually only 
6 to 8 inches thick; wh | : some winters there is no ice 
formed on the Bay. ‘The last summer and autumn 
being unusually cold, ice form d about the 10th of 
January, and it is now about 20 inches thick; the 
preceding winter it became about 13 inches thick. 
Fahrenheit’s Therinometer, one morning near the 
middle of last January, stood 21 d: grees below zero, 
another morning 22 degrees, and some other morn- 
ings 15 to 18 degrees below zero. The lowest last 
winter was 1%,and the winter preceding that 7 de- 
grees below zero. From what has been stated, Mr, 
Pennington may infer that the growing season—the 
season free from frost—is generally longer here than 
in the southern tier of counties in Michigan, where 1 
resided since 1832 till 1854; and the cold seldom be- 
comes as intense here as it does there every winter. 
But to this he must offset the tremendous snow storms 
which recur three or four times during th: winter, and 
last about 24 hours This winter we have had only 
two as yet, last winter four. ‘The snow that falls du- 
ring ove of these storms seldom exceeds 6 inches in 
depth; but the atmosphere is so densely filled. that 
you can scarcely see ten rods before you, and no ani- 
mal ought to be exposed to one of them; theugh 
most Indian ponies get their living in the woods all 
winter, and some horned animals have occas:onally 
survived the winter, it is said, without being fed or 
sheltered. 





The reason why this region is more temperate than 
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southern Michigan, is easily understood when its re- 

lative position with Lake Michigan is considered. It 
is a philosophical fact that a given quantity or weight 
of water diminishes in Yolame, when cooled, till it 

arrives at thirty-nine and four tenths (39°.4) of Fah- 
renheit’s Thermometer. The surface water of any 

deep lake, therefore, sinks as it cools in winter, while 

the warmer water rises to the surface from below, for 
the same reason that a stone sinks and a cork rises 
in water; and the lake cannot, consequently, freeze 

over till all the water in it cools down to thirty-two 

(32°) degrees; for when the whole body of water has 

cooled to 399.4, that which is then on the surface ex- 
pands again, and becoming consequently lighter than 

the water below, remains on the surface and is con- 

gealed into ice at 32°. This applies to water in a 

state of ordingry quiescence; but ina large lake, much 

agitated by the winds, the water driven against the 
shre may freeze while in the form of spray, but the 

ice thus formed disappears again, as soon as the storm 

permits the warmer water to come in contact with it. 
Now Lake Michigan is said to be sixteen hundred 
feet deep, and its waters never all cool down to 32° 
—it therefore never freezes over; and so long as it is 
warmer than the atmosphere, the water must necessa- 
rily warm the air, Hence itis evident that the more 
the water of the lakes is warmed in summer, the earli- 
er and thicker will the ice be formed in the shallower 
Bays, and along the shore of Lake Michigan. I sub- 
join this explanation here, because in the September 
number of the Farmer, Ralph or the devil made bad 
work with my manuscript. 

5. There are no openings, such as are so called in 
southern Michigan, in this region. It is covered with 
a dense forest of Rock (hard) Maple, Beech, Ash, 
Hemlock, a few Black Oak, Basswood and Pine, 
Yellow Cedar, and Tamarack, as far as I know. 
Mihere are very extensive saw-mills on the main land, 
ap) 4e owners of these have purchased all the pine 
Jand near the Bay, and ship the lumber to ports on 
(Lake Miehigan. The Maple and Beech are now 
ehopped into eordwood, which can be readily sold for 
from nine toren shillings anywhere on the beach, and 
the demaad ggn,never be supplied. 

6. Hay marshgs are very scarce, and have a hard 
bottomfar as;Lknew. There are a number of lakes 
on the mainland,.sqme 20 miles long, and three or 
four small apes on; this; eninsula, which is only from 
ane to two miles broad. Around some of these lakes 

.are.swampe of small extent; and in other places there 
are a kindof ewails, called.Gedar swamps, resembling 
the Tamarack swamps south. 

7, In addition, to the .crops already mentioned, 
field peas and all kinds of root .crops do well; and I 
cannot avoid thinking that this will be a great fruit 
country, and that every kind, of.vegetable will suc- 
ceed as well here as in southern,Michigan. My rea- 
sons for thinking se, arezThat the ground is not 





frozen in winter; the surface soil is so porous that it 
drinks up all the snow and rainwater, there being no 
gullies on the side hills; while two or three feet below 
the surface, there is a very dense strata of a kind of 
hard pan, composed of lime that whitens the hands 
working init, sand, gravel, clay and emall stones. It 
is evident that dry weather can produce but little 
effect on such soil rightly tilled. Again, the surface 
soil is full of lime, and some of the limestones are in a 
state of disintegration; the growing season is longer 
here without frost than in the south;and the ground 
is not frozen in winter under the show, and when the 
snow leaves the surface bare in spring, the leeks and 
other plants supply animals with food already grown. 
About grass I can say nothing positive; there being 
not sufficient experience. Wheat is apt to be smut- 
ty; but this is effectually prevented by soaking the 
seed in brine, and then liming it while wet. 

8, The oldest white settler has been here 15 years; 
but farming has been commenced only four years 
since; and there are only three or four farmers that 
raise enough for themselves. I have been here only 
a year and a half;and only two commenced four 
years since, and raise more than they need. Next 
summer we shall have a grist mill. 

9. Decidedly the best time to move hither is as 
early inspring as possible. Take any Upper Lake 
buat to Mackinac, and a small propeller will bring 
you from thence hither twice a week. Or write to 
Hannah, Lay, & Co., Chicago, who will inform you 
when their lumber vessels sail, in which you can come 
direct. Or Oliver Newberry, of Detroit, will inform 
you when the Michigan sails. 

10. Finally no person ought to move hither unless 
he can go into the woods and chop out a home for 
himself; but while he is doing so his cordwood will 
purchase provisions. There is no other employment 
here, except at the saw-mills in winter, no person hires 
labor at any se.son. H. R. Scuerrerny. 

Grand Traverse, March 2, 1856. 


Stable Floors. 


Epitor F'sRrMEr:—I observe a discussion in your 
paper, between Messrs. Cobb and Sweet, relative to 





| the merits of floors for stables. 


Horses standing continually on a plank floor, get 
tired, and frequently the ring bone, if young. If con- 
tinually on earth floor, it becomes muddy, filthy, and 
produces scratches. 

I find a floor consisting of both kinds, best. I have 
my stalls wide enough for two horses to stdhd by 
the side of each other, one half of each stall with 


plank floors, the other half earth floor. 

At first a horse will usually choose the plank, but 
ashe becomes tired of standing on a hard floor, he will 
change to the earth floor. , 

This floor combines all the benefits of both kinds 


in the same stable, L, V. Bierce. 
Akron, Ohio, March 12, 18:6, 
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On Ascertaining the Age of Animals.; 


Epitor Micuican Farmer:—A correct method of 
ascertaining the age of animals is a matter of so much 
importance to the public, that a portion of time and 
space may be well occupied by this interesting sub- 
ject. 

In the following article, the opinions of the best 
authorities are combined and condensed, and present- 
ed ina manner that I hope will prove acceptable 
to your readers; in it I mention the most accurate 
methods of judging the age of the horse, the cow, the 
sheep, and the deer. 

Animals are said to live about seven or eight times 
the length of the period which they take in arriving at 
maturity. 

By observing the growth and decay of the teeth of 
some animals, and by certain marks on the horns of 
others, we are enabled to asvertain their ages, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty. 

The age of the horse is best known by the appear- 
ance ot the incisive teeth, or nippers, as they are 
called; there are six of these in each jaw. 

In fifteen days after birth, the foal, or milk teeth 
appear; these are rounded in front, and present a sur- 
face with the outer edge rising in a slanting direction 
above the inner; this inequality soon begins to wear 
down, and the mark in the centre of the teeth which 
was at first long and narrow, becomes shorter and 
fainter. At six months old, the four nippers are worn 
nearly to a level. 

At 14 years old, the mark in the central nippers 
will be short and slight; in the others it will present 
a considerable change, and all will be flat. 

At 24 years the central pair of nippers or milk 
teeth fall out, and are replaced by two permanent teeth. 

At 34 years, one on each side of the permanent 
nippers falls out and is replaced by a permanent 
tooth. 

At 43 years, the two exterior teeth of the first set 
fall out and are permanently replaced. 

All the permanent nippers are marked in their 
crowns with a circular pit or farrow, which is gradu- 
ally effaced as the tooth wears down. The size and 
shape of the marks being a very correct means of as- 
certaining the age of the horse up to the eighth year, 
but at this time the marks are worn out of all tho nip- 
pers, with the exception of the two exterior ones, 
these having appeared a year later than the others, 
preserve these marks in proportion. 

Some of the best authorities state that all the 
marks are completely worn out, at eight years, but 
in this opinion I think they mistake, and an inspection 
of the mouth of an eight-year-old horse, will prove 
the correctness of the remarks I have made. 

A horse of three years old will have the central 
permanent nippers growing, the other two pairs de- 
clining, six grinders in each jaw, the first and fifth 





grinders level with each other, and the’ sixth protru- 
ding; the sharp edges of the new nippers will be 
easily distinguished. 

At 33 to 4, the mouth cannot be mistaken; the 
central nippers will have nearly attained their full 
size. A space willbe left where the secind putr 
stood, or the new ones will have begun to appear 
above the gum. The corner nippers will be consid- 
erably diminished, and the mark within will have be- 
come small and faint. At this period the second pair 
of grinders will be shed. 

At 4 years, the central nippers will have attained 
full size; the sharp edges will be a little worn, the 
marks will be shorter, wider and more indistinct. The 
next pair of nippers will be up, but they will be small 
and deeply marked. The corner nippers although 
reduced, are still larger than the inside ones; in them 
the mark is nearly effaced. The sixth grinder will 
have attained nearly full size, and the tushes will have 
begun to protrude. 

At 5 years, the mouth of the horse is nearly per- 
fect; the exterior nippers are quite up, and the mark 
in them is long and irregular. The other nippors are 
beginning to wear; the tushes are considerably grown, 
the sixth grinder is uy, and the third is wanting. 

At 6 years, the mark in the central nippers is near- 
ly worn out, but there is a difference in color in the 
centre of the tooth,with a slight depression in the same 
place. In the next pair of nippers the mark is short, 
broad, and indistinct. In the corner teeth the edges 
are more even, and the surface somewhat worn. The 
tush has attained full size; the third grinder is up, and 
the grinders are all level. 

At 7 years, the mark is worn out of the four cen- 
tral teeth, and is also beginning to wear away in the 
corner ones. ‘The tushes are altered in appearance; 
they have become rounded. 

At 8 years old, the mark is worn from all the nip- 
pers of the lower jaw, with the exception of the two 
exterior ones, as has been remarked before; in these 
teeth a very faint mark still remains. 

The nippers of the upper jaw do not wear so soon 
as those in the lower, for they are not exposed to as 
much work, consequently the marks in them do not 
disappear so soon as in the lower teeth, and a good 
judge may form a correct opinion of a horse’s age by 
observing the marks on the nippers of tle upper jaw, 
when they have been obliterated in the lower teeth. 

Sotne distinguished veterinarians state, that after 
eight years, a horse’sage may be known by the shape 
of the nippers; they say that at eight, the nippers are 
all oval; the length of the oval running across from 
tooth to tooth; bat as the horse increases in age, the 
teeth diminish in size; they become a little apart 
from each other, and their surface becomes a litile 
rounded. 

A‘ nine, the central pair of nippers are rounded. 
At ten, the others begin to have the oval shortened. 
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At eleven, the second,pair of nippers are quite round. 
At thirteen, the corner ones are rounded, 

At fourteen, the faces of the central nippers become 
triangular. 

At seventeen, all the nippers are triangular. 

At nineteen the angles are worn off, and the central 
bippers ure agajn oval, but in a reversed direction, or 
froin ontward to inward. 

At twenty ove, they are all oval, in the same direc- 
tion first mentioned. 

Tho age of the horse is always calculated from the 
first of May. Early foals acquire their teeth, and) 
loss their marks, in proportion to their age. 

After the eighth year, the age may still be ascer- 
tained by the state of the canine teeth or tushes. 
‘bese are sometimes wanting, especiaily in the lower 
jaw, aud are rarely to be found in mares. Between 
the tushes and the first grinders there is a large open 
The grinders are six on each side of both 
jaws. They have their crowns squared, and are cross- 
ed with lamine of enamel. The freshness of this en- 
amel shows the youth of the horse, and vice versa. 

The canine teeth or tushes of the lower jaw, appear 
at three and a half years, those of the upper jaw at 
fuur years, ‘Till six, they are sharp pointed, and at 
ten quite biunt and long; at that time the gums begin 
to recede from their roots. 


space. 


years old, the teeth of the sheep have arrived at full 
size ; they are all evenand very white, and the avimal 
is said to have a full mouth, 

As the sheep advances in age, the teeth lose their 
enamel—become very much discolored—and after- 
wards blunt and uneven. 


In some partsof Great Britain and Ireland, farmers 
resort to the cruel method of removing the teeth of 
old ewes, when they wish them to feed in turnip fields, 
without injuring the bulbs of the turnips. 


In such cases the front teeth are punched or chiseled 
out, and the sheep pick off the turnip tops but cannot 
injure the bulbs. 

deer shed their horns annually, and in this class of 
animals, horns are, witli a few exceptions, peculiar to 
the males. The fema’e Reindeer has horns, and 
they are subject to annual shedding like those of the 
male, The horns of the deer are at first spear-shaped, 
without antlers or branches, but each succeeding 
year of their lives, adds one or more branches until a 
certain number are produced, afterwards the age can _ 
be ascertained by the thickness of the horns, and the 


|size of the knobs which connect them with the skull. 


| In the stag, the young horns, or spears fall off in 
| the second year of the animal’s life, and are replaced 
by others having a single antler calle’ a fork. This 





After a horse is ten years old, the teeth cannot be 
relied on, as a correct method of ascertaining his age. 
Yet a good judge may form a tolerably accurate opin- 
ion by the size, bluntness and discoloration of the 
tushes. 

The eye-p'ts of the horses of from ten to fourteen 
years of age, become gradually more hollow, and 
their eyebrows grayer, year by year. The bars or 
ridges of the palate are effaced in proportion as the 
horse advances in years, 

In horned cattle the age is more visibly apparent, 
and more readily discovered by means of certain marks 
on the horns than by the appearance of the teeth. 
The horns of the cow appear to grow uniformly for 
the first three years, after this, each succeeding year 
adds a ring to the root of the horn; so the age of the 
bull, or cow can be easily ascertained by counting 
the first ring f ur, and adding the remaining’ ones. 

The ages of cattle may also be known by the 
shedding of the teeth. 

In sheep and goats the number of the knobs on 
the horns indicate the age of the animal. 

The ages of sheep up to a certain period, may also 
be known by the teeth, 

At one year old, sheep lose the two front teeth of 
the lower jaw; six months afterwards the two ad vip- 
ing teeth also full out, and are slowly replaced by 
others. Young sheep are easily known by the uneven 
appearance of the teeth, and ube exact age is ascertain- 
ed by the particular stage of growth in which the 
teeth appear, as they progress to maturity. At three 


falls during the third, and is replaced by one bearing 
three antlers. On the succeeding y:ar these too fall 
| off, and are replaced by others which bear four @.t- 
‘Jers, and these on the fifth year, are replaced by 
other which bear five, and so on till the eighth year. 
| Some assert that the number of branches eontinue to 
increase until the tenth or twelfth year. 


In the song of Blanche, the “crazed and captive 
Lowland maid,” Sir Walter Scott alludes to the horns 
of the stag in the following lines. 


% There was a stag—a stag of ten, 
Bearing his antiers sturdily, 

He came stately down the glen 
Ever sivg hadi y, hardily.” 


Tn a note on the “Lady of the Lake” the allusion 
is explained thus: “ Having ten branches on his ant. 
lers.” 

Naturalists assert that after the age of eight years, 
the number of branches on the antlers do not increase 
regu larly. Epwarp Masox. 





A REASONABLE Inquiry.—S, A. Scott, of Lima, writes. 
“T bave seen a good deal said, about the benefit of deep 
plowing; some speaking of plowing ten inches, others of 
twelve inches, and some even run the thing into the ground 
to the depth of eighteen inches. Now if any of these 
deep plowers, will inform me where I can get a plow that 
will turn up a farrow, in a good workman-like style, twelve 
inches deep, with less than three or four yoke of heavy 
oxen, I will be obliged to them, I have been trying to get 
such a plow, for these last six years, butas yet, I have not 
come across one.” 
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The Apiary—No. 2. 


The formation of wax is a singular and complex 
operation, and to many will no doubt be interesting. 
Huber says: “The wax-makers having taken a due 
portion of honey or sugar, from either of which wax 
can be made, suspend themselves to each other, the 
claws of the fere-legs of the lowermost, are attached 
to the hind pair of the uppermost, and form them- 
selves into a cluster, the exterior layer of which looks 
like a curtain. This cluster consists of a series of 
festoons or garlands, which cross each other in all di- 
rections, and in which most of the bees turn their 
backs to the observer; the curtain has no other mo- 
tion than what it receives from the interior layers. 
Ail this time the nurse bees preserve their wonted 
activity. The wax-makers remain immoveable for 
about twenty-four hours during which time the form- 
ation of wax takes place, and thin layers of this mate- 
rial may be perceived under the abdomen. One of 
these bees is now seen to detach itself from one of the 
central garlan s of the cluster, to make a way among 
its companions to the middle #f the vault or top of 
the hive, and turning itself round to form a kind of 
void, in which it can move itself freely. It then 
suspends itself from the center of the space which it 
has eleared, the diameter of which is about an inch, 
it next seizes one of the lamina of wax with a pincer 
formed by the posterior metatarsus and tibia, and 
drawing it from beneath the abdominal segment, one 
of the anterior legs takes it with its claws and carries 
it to the mouth. The wax is formed beneath the 
scales on the underside of the abdomen. The bee 
may be seen running round to and fro, as if endeavor- 
ing to shake off the scale; this attracts other bees 
which are ready to seize upon the plates of wax as 
they fall. To mould the wax scales into the walls 
of the cells, it is supposed that the bees have the 
power of applying some softening substance to the 
wax scales, by which they are enabled to blend them 
into a ductile paste. During this operation the tongue 
assumes different forms; sometimes flattens like a 
sprtula, then like a trowel, at other times like a pen- 
cil. The tongue thea. pushes it to the mandibles 
where it is worked up; the softening article mixed 
with the wax, gives it a degree of whiteress, which it 
had not before. 

Bees generally begin at the top of the hive and 
work downwards in the form of a vertical wall, form- 
ing cells in succession. Each comb has usually a 
double set of cells. The combs are not always reg- 
ular, neither are the cells all of equal size, but a suffi- 
cient quantity are adapted to receive the eggs ‘The 
spaces between the combs are about half an inch, the 
combs have holes in them to permit t'ie bees to pass 
from one comb to another; the cells are hexagonal, 
the only form which can occupy all the space in the 
comb. The royal cells, those in which queens are 





raised, are wider than the rest and project out of the 
comb. As soon as a few combs are formed, the 
queen begins to deposit her eggs, the first are thought 
to be the workers, then the droves and fertile queens. 
The eggs are deposited at the bottom of the cells, 
and often before the combs are half completed. We 
have known combs partially made and eggs deposited 
in them in thirty-six hours after being hived. The 
eggs adhere to the bottom of the cells, and in :.bout 
five days are hatched, and the larva may be seen coil 
ed up in the cell. 

Additional employment for the bees now begins. 
That of feeding the larva. For this object new ma- 
terials are to be collected as food for the young bees. 
This isthe pollen col'ected from flowers, which is 
moistened and packed away in the cells - The bees 
may readily be detected in feeding the larva, which 
open their latteral jaws, receive the bee-bread and 
swallow it, The larvasoon grows too large for its 
skin, and casts it. After growing so large as to fiil 
its cell, it receives no more food, and is ready for the 
chrysalis state. ‘The last care of the nurse bee is tu 
cover over the cell to enclose the larva. This is gen- 
erally four days from the time it is hatched. ‘The en- 
closed larva now begins to line the cell with a fine 
silken fiber; the larva soon casts its skin and becomes 
a chrysalis. 

All the metamorphoses take place, and in from fif- 
teen totwenty-two days from the time the eggs are de- 
posited the perfect bee comes forth, of a grayish color 
and soon assumes the brown tints. Tue difference 
in time is in the production of workers, drones and 
queens, N. 





Grub in Sheep. 


Mr. Eprror: I see in the March number of the 
Farmer, an enquiry concerning a disease in sheep, 
over the signature S. Witter. 

The disease he refers to, is undoubtedly the grub 
in the head, a fact which he or any other individual 
having sheep die with such symptoms as he mentions, 
ean ascertain by opening the head, 

The remedies are the following:—First to keep the 
sheep well su,,plied with tar in that part of summer 
when they are troubled with flies; the flies depos t in 
the nostril the egg from which the grub is hatched. 
In the second place, give your sheep a good chance, 
as sheep that are in good condition are generally able 
to resist the operations of the grub, without much 
injury. And in the third and last place, if the sheep 
get very bad, so tha! there is danger of losing them, 
blow tobacco smoke in the nostrils of the sheep for 
the purpose of destroying the grub. For moro par- 
ticular directions on the subject, see Morrel’s Ameri- 
can Shepherd; or almost any other writer on sheep, 


Cosmopouirsy. 
Ypsilanti, March 1856, 
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Income of a Farm. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have neglected sending you the 
returns of my small farm as soon as I intended to have 
done. I have 123 acres, 90 of which are tolerably 
well improved, In 1854 my wheat crop was deficient; 
in 1855 I sowed no more than my corn-field, about 
nine l estimated the crop at 16 bushels per 
acre, one-fourth lost in harvesting. or two years 
past the raising of stock, and cows for the dairy, has 
been my chief support. The last year I sold from 
seven dairy cows, butter to the amount of $217.05, 
besides raising seven calves, which I value at $63, to 
keep on my farm. They are sired by full bred Dur- 
hams, their dams, a cross of the same blood on the 
choicest selections for the dairy of wuat is called na- 
tive stock. ‘The past year I kept thirty sheep, Lei- 
cester with a cross of Southdowns. Their net returns 
for one year was $94.00, andI have the same number 
on hand, 

The following is the amount of produce soid from 
my farm during the last ten years, commencing with 
1846. The average of the first five years was $50. 
62; of the last five, $350.62, My least sale was in 
1849, the amount $407.92; my largest sale was in 
1553, $1}052 40; that year I sold 465 bushels of wheat 
on the 16th of August at $1 per bushel. My least 
expense per year for farm labor the last ten years was 
$150, for hired men; the most, $300, in one year for 
farm labor and farm improvements. 

If days permit, I wish to make my farm more pro- 
ductive by draining, manuring and seeding to clover 
and grasses. I have been here an actual settler 28 
years, and have not followed up the plow and sow sys- 
tem more than I thought was for the improvement 
of my farm. 

A friend to agricultural improvement, 
Joun Paups, 


acres. 


Ypsilanti, Mich., 1853. 





Farm Book-Keeping. 


Tama subscriber to the Michigan Farmer, and 
have been for six years. I happen to have the first 
claim to the Premium Farm in the Banner County 
of this State. I wish through the medium of your 
valuable paper to recommend to my brother farmers 
the propriety of keeping a farm book. What I pro- 
pose is, in the first place to get a blank book for the 
purpose, and at the first of January of each year, to 
take an inventory of all property, which should be en- 
tered in it, both personal and realestate. Next, open 
debtand credit with the farm in it; credit the farm with 
every thing sold off from it, charge the farm with 
every thicg brought on to it; the inventory will show 
the growth of stock and rise of real estate, if any 
there be. 

In this way we may determine our whereabouts. 
This is highly necessary for every practical farmer, 


and very gratifying. In this way we are able to de- 
termine to a demonstration whether farming is pro- 
fitable or not. I would further recommend keeping 
debt and credit with each field, this will show us what 
branch of farming is the most profitable. 

This I consider of the utmost importance to us 
farmers. But in order to do this systematically we 
must have a plan of our farms drawn off. I have a 
plan drawn on a sheet of drawing paper, 22 by 28 
inches; each field is nembered with the amounts 
of land in each field. In order to be more fully un- 
derstood, and to show what I have done, I will give 
below the notes of field No. 1, of 10 acres which was 
planted to corn in 1853; this field had laid to clover 
three years; the account stands thus: > 
Det. 15. Dr. to @ days with double team qeotnnd - eee 00 








eee EE eee ee 2 ¢0 
April 6, to 3: ays with tean fea’ cult vator 
vay 10, to 144 day marking cern............-.---. 50. 
ED GBVe WEEE. 5002s Sodcceceteoss 
“3 “134 bushels seed corn. oe Pee 1 50 
June 10 ¢ cultivating corn fir :t ti me, 3 days....... 1,50... 4 50 
‘ “& “six days hoeing first time.............. 1...--- 00 
“ 18 % 2 days cultivating second time.......... 1,50... 3 00 
Ju'y 1 ‘cultivating thirdti e 2days...-........ 1,5)... 8 00 
“ ARNE GE ROT, COT DDOET sinter sccnnennspenetesteons 20 00 
Gam tote of expenes OF CIOD......g -aecnecqasanccaceteedoorngl $86 $86 2b 
Cr. to 900 bushels ears «orn, Nr cides pie anstnenntee 225 00 
Expensoon 10 46108) COM... 0200s on cce wren sans cons socoes 86 25 
Sans toralion mob protien ssn icc ies Wericcees covntaaebiwe 139 25 


In this manner go through with each field that is 
tilled or mown; the inventory will show the proceeds 
of the pasture in the increase of stock, or the amount 
sold. I would further recommend to every farmer 
to carry a passbook in his pocket, and have every ar- 
ticle inserted there that you buy of your merchants. 
This will show what and how much we have traded 
at the stores. I am aware that many farmers will say 
this is too much trouble; but every farmer has suffi- 
cient time to attend to this matter, besides this, it is 
a satisfaction to every one to know how we are getting 
along from year to year. 

On looking over my notes of last year,I find a 
balance in my favor of $1432,40, this includes the 
advance of real estate and products of the farm; 
you may conclude by this time, that I am not very 
sick of farming. 

I am glad to see a premium offered for the best 
specimen of farm book-keeping. I would be glad 
to see all our county societies offer a premium for the 
same. How can a farmer report to a committee on 
farms without keeping a farm book? I would like 
to say something about farming, rotation of crops, 
the effect of deep plowing, and how to kill sorrel» 
but I must close. Yours truly, 

Jas. OLizze. 

Quincy, Feb. 5, 1856. 





A Query.—A subscriber wishes to know if any of 
our readers have observed that chip manure, when 
put around apple trees, has the effect of breeding the 
worms that infest the hark, and frequently cause the 





destruction of the tree. 
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Horse Controversy, A Challenge, Vermont Hero, 
The Morgan Blood. 


RY A. C. FISK, COLDWATER. 


Mr. Eprror:—My attention has been called to 
several communications published in the Farmer,over 
the signature of “Abdallah Chief,” laudatory of a 
stallion of that name, which would have been passed 
over in silence, had there not been in them an attempt 
to decry the merits of the Morgan stock of horses. 
The controversy that has been carried on so long in 
the Farmer between “ Abdallah Chief,” “ Fair Play” 
and “One of the Committee,” was not such as neces- 
sarily to bring into the discussion any particular breed 
of horses. it was originally confined to particular 
horses, and the treatment a particulgr horse received 
at the late State Fair. With such a controversy the 
writer of this had no desire to interfere. But your ¢or- 
respondent, “ Abdallah Chief,” has stepped out of his 
way to assail the Morgan breed, and in his strictures, 
includes the whole race. Being somewhat interested 
in Morgan stock, and believing that it cannot be 
sneered down, the writer asks a space in your val- 
uable paper, to make a few remarks in reply. No 
objection is made to an effort to write up a horse, or 
give him a newspaper notoriety, if not made at the 
expense of others equally deserving. The writer 
has not a word to say against Messenger horses. They 
are anoble breed, and worthy of commendation. 
Some of the best stock of the country are descend- 
ants of the Messengers. That “ Abdallah Chief” is 
all his “proprietors” claim for him is not denied, 
While admitting this, the writer desires to call the 
attention of “ Abdallah Chief” (your correspondent, 
not the horse,) and all others interested in improving 
their stock, to a few things aot to be found in any of 
the communications alluded to. 


The owner ofa Morgan horse at Coldwater, known 
as Vermont Hero, took him to the last State Fair for 
the purpose of competing for the premium, and with 
the expectation of testing his “ bone and muscle,” and 
also his ‘‘ wind and bottom” upon the Hamtramck 
ceurse, in competition with all others of the same 
class. The writer supposed that no stallions in that 
class would get a premium without this test. In 
this he was disappointed. Hero had been regularly 
entered, was on the track every dy during the Fuir, 
and on the day appointed for the trial, was stripped 
and declared ready to go. This readiness was pro- 
claimed publicly and repeatedly. The friends of this 
Morgan even offered as an additional inducement, to 
back Hero with any desired amount of money. 

The writer had been at a great expense in trans- 
porting his horse to Detroit, and keeping him during 
the Fair, and was unwilling to return until his “ wind 


and bottom” had been tried. He felt confident that} 





his horse would show to advantage in this manner. 


He therefore urged the propriety of this test upon the 
managing “ pfoprietor” of “ Abdallah Chief,” and 
who was the proprietor of the track, by every induce- 
ment in his power. My readiness to enter the list in 
this friendly strife, was made known in a manner that 
might be deemed boisterous, And who prevented 
this test? Not the owner of Hero. The truth is, 
the “ proprietors” of Abdallah Chief were not ready 
for such a contest, and hence prevented it. 

The writer, knowing these things, cannot clearly 
comprehend what is meant by the following extract 
taken from a communication in the February number. 

“This is precisely what the ‘ proprietors’ sought all 
the time, as is proved by their efforts to have a fair 
trial of speed on a proper track, made a test at the 
Fair.” 

And again, “Such a trial is just what we want, 
either with ‘ that perfectly formed, promptly stepping, 
stylish Morgan from Coldwater’ so justly praised by 
‘Fair Play, or with any other.” 

If the “ proprietors” of Abdallah were so anxious 
to try the speed of their horse, why did they refuse to 
trot with my horse? Why postpone the trial from 
day to day and finally refuse to bring Abdallah into 
the field? Your correspondent dare not say that my 
horse was not ready for such a trial. Who got up 
the advertisements, and scattered them broadcast over 
the country, offering a purse of fifty dollars for stock 
horses to compete for, and naming the day when the 
trial was to come off? Was it not some of the pro- 
prietors of Abdallah Chief? 

Again says your correspondent, ‘and what Mor- 
gan, we would ask, has he ever heard of, that could 
make a three mile, or a two mile trot with a Messen- 
ger? What Morgan ever 1 ade a respectable show 
of time inside of two forty ?” 

Perhaps not a large number of Morgans can make 
a “respectable show of time inside of two forty,” 
neither canevery Messenger. There are some, how- 
ever, that are said to be fast trotters. Did “ Abdal- 
lah Chief” ever hear of Sherman Black Hawk, Ethan 
Allen, Black Ralph, Belle of Saratoga, Black Hawk 
Maid, Know Nothing, Red Leg, Lady Litchfield, and 
many others of the Morgan stock, that never refused 
to try their “wind and bottom,” with any Messenger 
that made pretentions to trotting ? To come to the 
point, the undersigned knows more than one Morgan 
whose owners are ready and willing to back them 
for a “ three mile, or two mile trot,” or any other 
distance, and repeat, with any Messenger to be found 
in the State, and not excepting “ Abdallah Chief.” 
Names can be given if desired, and will be. 

Your correspondent, “ 4 bdallah Chief,” quotes ap- 
provingly, and thus makes it his own, a letter from 
the Spirit of the Times, in which the Messenger breed 
of horses are represented as the best and purest 
stock in the country, and the Morgans as a “pony 
race of horses, bred originally from a pony race, 
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without a four-miler or a first rate trotter among the 
whole race—many, if not all, of the finest specimens 
of the race are more than half blooded with other 
stock,” &. 

Allow me to inquire, in reply to this tirade, how 
much pure Messenger blood can “ Abdallah Chief” 
boast of? How many pure blood Messenger stal 
lions are there in the country at this time? How 
much larger and heavier is “Abdallah Chief” than 
the “pony” called “Vermont Hero?” The ander- 
signed asks these questions for the sole purpose of 
suggesting the idea that “those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.” 

Let me repeat, I have nothing to say against Ab- 
dallah Chief, or the Messenger breed of horses—all 
that is asked is fair play. ‘The owners of Messenger 
horses skould not misrepresent the Morgan stock, 
for the purpose of manufacturing public opinion in 
their own favor. 

For the benefit of those interested in raising fine 
horses, allow me to give the following account of the 
origin of the Morgan breed of horses : 

The original Morgan—known as the “ Justin Mor- 
gan,” was sired by True Briton, formerly owned by 
General De Lancey,conmander of the refugee troops, 
and rode by him in the war of the revolution, True 
Briton, it is said on good authority, was sired by the 
celebrated imported horse Traveler. ‘The dam. of 
“Justin Morgan,” was siied by Diamond—he by the 
Church horse—and he by the imported horse Wild 
Air. The last named was the sire of much valuable 
stock. He was imported by General De Lancey, in 
1761, and after having been used as a stallivn in this 
country, was re-shipped to England in 1773. Wild 
Air was the property, previous to coming to this 
country, of William Swinborn; and was sired in 1753 
by Old Cade, son of Godolphin Arabian; his dam by 
Steady, ason of Flying Childers. 

Of the progeny of “ Justin Morgan,” three became 
famous as stallions, viz: the Sherman Morgan, the 
Burbank horse, or Woodbury Morgan, and the Chel- 
sea horse, sometimes known as Delino, or Bulrush 
Morgan. 

The Skerman Morgan was out of an English blood 
mare. “Vermont Hero” is a descendant of the 
Sherman Morgan branch of the Morgan stock. 

Several of the Morgans have become famous on 
the turf, having made their mile in 2:26, 2:28, 2:32 
and 2:35, notwithstanding the assertion of your cor- 
respondent “ Abdallah Cuief,” to the contrary. The 
undersigned has never boasted of the “ wind or bot- 
tom” of his horses, but has ever been ready and wil- 
ling, at all reasonable times and places, to test the 
speed of Hero, wiih any stallion kept for stock, in 
the State. His horses are now running out, and will 
require a few weeks to put them in condition for such 
a test. Assoon as this can be accomplished, my 
horses shall be ready for the trial. 


The undersigned proposes to accept the challenge 
of your correspondent, “ Abdallah Chief,” with these 
conditions annexed, to wit : that the trial shall be on 
the Coldwater course, best 2 in 3, or 3 in 5, mile 
heats, in harness, or as Abdallah pleases, at any time 
after two months, by having six weeks’ notice. With 
these conditions, the undersigned engages that a Mor- 
gan horse shall match “Abdallah Chief,” and that 
extraordinary circumstances only shall prevent the 
trial, on the day fixed. 

Hoping for an early and favorable answer, I re- 
main, Respectfully yours, 

A. ©. Fisk, 





The Cause of the Motion of Sap in Growing 
“Vegetables.—No. 4. 


BY H. R. SCHETTERLY, OF GRAND TRAVERSE. 


There are a number of phenomena attending veg- 
etation, which can be explained only on the princi- 
ple of electrical action. Some of these are irre- 
concilable witb the popular theories of circulation, a 
few of which are subjoined in proof of the Electric 
theory. 

1, It is now generally conccded by Physiolo- 
gists that the compounds formed by vegetables, 
such as gum, resin, poisons, oils, aromatics, coloring 
matter &c., are effects of chemical action. And it is 
observed that they are principally produced in the 
intertropical regions of the earth where the sun shines 
almost every day with uninterrupted and intense 
splendor, and its influence is not interrupted by cold 
as it is in the temperate and frigid zones; few, and 
these of a very inferior quality, being found in cli- 
mates subject to any material changes of tempera- 
ture. Now, if these compounds be produced by 
chemic:l action, as most writers contend, they must 
be produced by electrical action, for Faraday has 
proved these two forces to be identical; and since the 
compounds named are principally carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, and these elements do not act chemically 
upon each other without a combining agent, it is ob- 
vious that they must derive this agent from an extrin- 
sic source: and the fact that they can be formed 
only under the influence of solar, in contradistinction 
from common light, proves that the chemical agent by 
which they are formed, is electricity coming from the 
sun. Hence it appears that the same agent whose 
action propels the sap, and enables vegetables to di- 
gest their food, also enables them to form pro- 
ducts more numerous and various than the vegeta- 
bles are themselves. 

2. There is not only a general circulation of sap, 
but the constituents-of every distinct product are at- 
tracted by, and conveyed to particular organs des- 





tined for its peculiar elaboration; and these organs 
are always directly connected with the medullary 
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rays, which, beivg non-conductors, are capable of re- 
ceiving and temporarily maintaining a high degree of 
electrical excitement. 

3. On each of three branches of a vine trained hor- 
izontally, Dr. Hales fixed a glass tube, bent into th 
form ef a syphon, with the bend downwards, March 
30th, and filled the curved parts with mercury to a 
certain height. The first and third branches were 
two, and the second three years old. By the sap con- 
veyed from the earth to the cut ends of the branches 
and into the tubes, the quicksilver was forced up in 
the open limbs of these tubes to the height of 144, 
124, and 13 inches, respectively. In consequence of 
the pressure of the sap, the mercury stood higher in 
the open limbs of all the tubes, than in those attach- 
ed to the branches, from the 4th to the 20th of April. 
On the 21st of April, when the flgwering was nearly 
over, the sap went back in the middle branch; in the 
lowest it did so seven days after the middle one; and 
in the third or highest limb, it went back thirteen 
days after the middle one. “Hence,” says Hales, 
“the cause which produces the flow of sap, does not 
proceed from the roots alone; but belongs to a furce 
inherent in the stem and branches; for the middle 
branch absorbed seven days before the one, and 
thirteen days before the other. The cause of the 
flux had, in the oldest branch disappeared, while it 
still continued active in the two younger branches; 
but was scarcely perceptible during rainy (cloudy) 
days and nights.” This experiment (and others might 
be addaced to substantiate it,) is so obviously irre- 
concilable with all the popular theories, and so 
convincingly confirms the electrical one, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to offer a single observation on it. 

4, “ You are acquainted with the fact that vari- 
ous classes of plants select different inorganic mate- 
rials, and in different proportions; each plant having 
its fixed law, though the soil be fall of all that is both 
rejected and received. Cau you give any explana- 
tion of this? That it is owing to some form of elec- 
tricity is probable. If not, as we cannot attribute to 
plants instinct and sense, is it the result of some 
agency yet unknown to man.” Asked by Rev. 
Charles Fox, lecturer on Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Answer.--Nature’s works are full of analogous ex- 
amples, both in her inorganic and organic kingdoms: 
and the explanation of all such phenomena is found in 
the various electrical endowments of different sub- 
stances, and in their susceptibility of receiving differ- 
ent quantities of this agent, in addition to what they 
naturally possess. These conditions cause vegeta- 
bles to reject substances endowed equally; and to at- 
tach others unequally endowed with electricity, with 
a force proportional to the difference between their 
respective endowments, and limits the combining 
quantities of substances by their susceptibility of re- 
ceiving different and varying proportions of electri- 





city. It is certain that all substances aie endowed 
with electricity, in ‘different proportional quantities; 
for this may be seen in any table of electro-chemical 
equivalents; and Prof. Faraday hints, accordingly, 
that electricity gives bodies their ) roperties. 

Water and alcohol mix without any sensible chemical 
(electrical) action; alcohol and sulphuric acid combine 
with a considerable evolution of heat. One pound of 
hydrogen contains as much electricity as eight pounds 
of oxygen; and when a mixture of these two gasses 
is condensed by passing an electric spark through it, 
they combine with an evolution of intense heat, and 
when a piece of lime is approximated, with the most 
brilliant artificial light that art can produce, forming 
nine pounds of water, without setting free any elec- 
tricity. Nine pounds of water, therefore, contain as 
much electricity as one pound of hydrogen, and eight 
pounds of oxygen. Moreover the analysis of Isom- 
eric and Polymeric compounds, proves that ele- 
ments may be combined in the same relative propor- 
tions, but with different proportional quantities of 
electricity, so as to form compounds totally different 
in all their properties and sensible qualities; and the 
different functions which different parts of the same 
vegetable perform, simultaneously, are, no doubt, ow- 
ing to their various electrical endowments. But, to 
come more directly to the point:— 

A lump of chalk immersed in colored water, ab- 
sorbs the water and leaves the coloring matter on its 
surface, but will not absorb mercury. Gold, on the 
contrary, imbibes mercury with such facility that the 
gold trinkets of those who work in mercury, become 
permanently tarnished in a few days; but it absorbs 
neither water nor coloring matter, which mingle rea- 
dily with each other, though it is not impervious to 
water, as proved by the Florentine Academicians. 
This difference cau not be imputed to a difference of 
size in the pores of gold and chalk, or to the differ- 
ence between the atoms of water and mercury; for 
gold is one of the densest of metals, and chalk one of 
the least dense of solids, while the atoms of mercury 
are certainly not less in size than those of watcr.— 
Again, Liebig states that, after using an animal mem- 
brane as a barrier to an endosmometer for a time;-it 
loses its absorbent property, but will absorb again 
after it has for a while been in contact with other 
substances; which can be owing only to two succes- 
sive electrical changes. ‘T'wo quantities of water, 
separated by an animal membrane, will not mix 
through it; but Dutrochet has shown that if the wa- 
ter on one side be electrified, it will all exosmose 
through the membrane into the negative water on 
the opposite side. Ifa mixture of water and alcohol 
contained in a bladder, be subject to a current of air, 
the water exosmoses into the atmosphere and leaves 
the alcohol pure in the bladder, because the affinity, 
both of the bladder and air, is stronger for water than 
for alcohol. 
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Prof. Draper, of New York, has experifhentally 
proved that capillary attraction, and endosmose and 
exomose, are exclusively caused by the relative elec- 
trical condition of the liquids and solids brought into 
relation with each other; and, from the proportions 
already established, it is perfectly philosophical to as- 
sume that the intensified electrical condition of the 
sap-vessels, produced by the action of solar light up- 
on the leaves of vegetables, should produce the in- 
creased effect witnessed in the circulation of the sap. 
In fact, it may be confidently asserted that thera 
are scarcely two different substances in existence, that 
do manifest an attractive or repulsive affinity for each 
other, when brought into relation, and the surround- 
ing circumstances are such that they can manifest it. 
And the reason this is not more frequently noticed, is 
because it has become too familiar to be noticed.— 
Linen is more easily wetted than cotton, and cotton 
more easily than woolen cloth, A cotton wick, act- 
ing as a syphon, will conduct water out of a lamp 
from under oil; but, if the wick be lighted, it will raise 
the oil to the point of ignition and leave the water 
under it. In the first case the wick attracts the wa- 
ter with more force than it does the oil; in the second, 
the wick being lighted causes electric currents to flow 
towards the point of ignition, asshown by Seebeck, 
and the ambient air to give up a part of its charge 
also; and the electrical condition of all, or at least 
of some of the substances brought into relation, is 
changed, and the effect is varied, accordingly. 

The reason, then, why particular vegetables absorb 
particular snbstances and reject others, is to be found in 
the varying electrical endowments of those vegeta- 
bles and substances. They can not absorb what they 
do not attract, nor attract an equally electrified sub- 
stance; and that which is at one time unequally elec- 
trified may become equally so, and then be repelled. 


> — 


Inquiry about Marshes.—Diseased Sheep. 

Mr. Epitor:—I wish to make some enquiry about 
the cultivation of those large marshes, which this 
State abounds in, such as have no timber or bushes 
on them, and contain from twenty to two hundred 
acres each, with muck from two to ten feet thick, rest- 
ing on a bed of marl. I have two hundred acres of 
such land, with plenty of fall, a part of which I have 
made as dry as any land can be; have sowed timothy 
and red top, and dragged it in thoroughly. It would 
come up but would not stick. The marsh that is 
drained, used to bear from one to one and a half 
tons of good marsh hay per acre, and now nothing 
but weeds. Where is the difficulty? There is some- 
thing lacking, or too much of something that does not 
agree with the cultivated grasses, Any one who has 
successfully reclaimed such a marsh, please instruct 
us. 





There is a great mortality here among sheep; 
fully one third have died among the seeond rate far- ~ 
mers. This is all wrong, and is the rosult of pure 
shiftlessness. Proof: I yesterday suw a flock of be- 
tween four and five hundred, (in Napoleon,) of which 
the owner told me he had lost but one, and that one 
was killed because it was a “little sick.” His rules 
for keeping sheep, though old, will bear repeating: 
Have them in good order in the fall, never keep one 
that looks doubtful, cull close before winter, give your 
grain before your sheep get poor, and with good feed, 
water and shelter, he loses less in winter than sum- 
mer: says disease in sheep here is, as a general thing, 
a humbug, which the looks of his flock fully prove. 

A Farwgr. 

Manchester, Feb., 1856, 

[Neither the timothy, nor red-top grasses will grow 
to any advantage on marsh land that is but partially 
subdued, Before a piece of marsh land is fit to grow 
the cultivated grasses, it should be thoroughly bro- 
ken up, if possible. The draining of it puts it ina 
condition to cultivate, but until the strong vegetable 
cil of which the surface is composed,has been worked, 
and thusexposed to the action of the air, no beneficial 
results can be expected for along time to come. The 
surface of most marshes consists of a soil almost en- 
tirely composed of the decayed wild grasses and other 
plants which have been growing on it ever since it 
has sustained any vegetation, All this vegetation 
has been such as is natural to moist or wet places, 
and the presence of standing water has prevented the 
vegetable matter from becoming a complete mould. 
The soil of the marsh, therefore, when drained, is still 
unfit to grow grain or grass crops. Exposure to the 
air, by plowing, however, soon mellows it, or in other 
words, has the effect of decomposing many of the 
half deeayed substances which are for the first time 
turned up to the atmosphere, and which, while they 
afford nutrition to plants that flourish on them in a 
state of nature, are totally unfit to promote the growth 
of other more valuable plants. When a marsh is 
drained, and isin a fit state to plow, it shouldbe broken 
up in the fall, and the soil allowed to have the benefit 
of the exposure to the frosts of winter,and then planted 
to corn or potatoes, the cultivation of which, through 
the summer, will still further tend to mellowthe soil. 
After this it may be seeded to timothy or red-top, 
and if there should be 25 or 30 bushels of lime given 
to each acre previously, it will be found there will be 
little complaint of the failure of the hay crop from 
being overrun by the wild vegetation of the marsh. 

According to the above writer, the sustaining ele- 
ment of the grasses from which he made his marsh 
hay, was taken away, namely: the water. Of course 
those grasses died out, and in their place-sprang up a 
crop of plants which the soil was in the most fit state 
to sustain. If we understand his letter correctly, he 
did not break up the marsh after it was drained; bus 
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he passed over the surface of it with a heavy drag, 
and then sowed his grass seed. Of course the weeds 
had the start, and all that class of vegetation which 
is natural to dried marshes, would flourish and over- 
run the other grasses which found the peaty soil total- 
ly uncongenial to their growth.. It takes a little time 
to subdue a marsh thoroughly, but it will pay, if well 
and thoroughly done-—Ep. | 


Stump Machines. 


Our inquiry in relation to stump machines, has eli- 
cited several replies, and also several plans, which we 
take pleasure in laying before our readers this month. 
First, came a letter from Messrs. A. Smith & Son, of 
Birmingham, in this State, in which they say : 

“ We can get up for the inquirer, or for those who 
choose to send us orders, with cash, a cheap stump 
machine, the cost of which will not be over $40. The 
machine will be easily handled, though not quite as 
“ easy as a plow.” This machine draws the stump 
by means of a screw and lever, worked by one horse 
or a yoke of oxen, and with proper management, it 
cun extract any stump. One horse can easily drag it 
from one stump to another, and two men can handle 
it with ease, place it astride of the stump, attach the 
hook and chain to a good stiff root, and then having 
attached the horse to the lever, the stump must 
come.” 

In this machine, the whole point would be to have 
the frame work, which supported the nut and screw, 
of sufficient strength to sustain the tremendous pres- 
sure to which the whole would be subjected when the 
power was applied. In the following letter the same 
difficulty would have to be met : 

“Your correspondent, in the March number of the 
farmer, inquires for a cheap stump machine. Allow 
me, in answer to the inquiry, to deseribe the machine 
constructed by Mr. Rankin, of Rochester, Mass., 
which he, a “cannie Seotsman,” uses to raise heavy 
rocks, and remove to the line of stone fence, where, 
instead of being a nuisance, they perform good ser- 
vice. 

While visiting in the place last season, he explain- 
edéo me its eonstrection, for which he claimed no 
patent, and yet at a cost, if I mistake not, of fifteen 
dollars only, (wagon of course excepted.) It is a 
machine that is capable of removing such rocks and 
stumps as a common wagon can be driven over and 
astride. 

Take well seasoned oak timber, say six by eight 
inches, long enough for a@ wagon bed, and connect 
the two side pieces, by mortice and tenon. This is 
the platform, that rests on the axletrees of the wagon. 
At the centre of the platform set a post on each side, 
some seven feet high. with a eap to conneet them at 
the top, amd run braces from near the top of the up- 
right posts, both before and behind, nearly to the end 
of the platform. 





| then something must come, 





Next, a wooden cylinder, say 10 or 12 inches in 
diameter, fastened by strong iron gudgeons, into the 
upright posts, just below the cap. Outside each 
post, on the end of the gudgeon, is a stout cog-wheel, 
from twenty inches to two feet in diameter, and be- 
low, a small wheel, with a stout crank, matches into 
the large one. A slight platform above the wagon 
wheels, for those who turn the crank to stand on, 
completes it. 

Nothing more is now needed, than two or three 
stout chains and hooks, to pass from the cylinder to 
the roots of the stump, The wagon is driven astride 
the stump, the hooks placed under the roots, and 
one man at each crank, will soon raise the stump 
above the surface, when it is ready to be deposited 
wherever you please. 

In a word, it is simply the pulley, with which every 
sailor and miller are familiar, adapted to the farmer’s 
use. Itis the same, however, by which two sailors 
are able to raise the heaviest freight from the hold to 
the deck, and by which this farmer was able to raise 
rocks of more than a ton weight. My only fear is, 
it will prove so cheap and simple that those who love 
to be humbugged with high prices and patent rights, 
will demand something dear-bought and far-fetched 
in its stead. Yours truly, 8. Y. E. 

In the next letter, the plan is simple, and with 
small stumps it will work, we do not doubt. With 
old settlers, we doubt if anything short of a heavy 
beam, with a good long sweep, would answer. ‘The 
risk of the spring of the lever, to the team and dri- 
ver, is also to be guarded against. Another plan: 


Ma. Epitor—I see in the March number of the 
Farmer, an inquiry about stump machines. I saw a 
plan for pulling stumps at the East, which 1 have 
tried for two years, since I have been here, with en- 
tire satisfaction. In fact, I consider it preferable to 
any stump machine I have ever seen work. I will not 
call it a machine, but a plan; and the cost of it is so 
trifling, that it is within the reach of every farmer. 
I take a large chain, 7 or 8 feet in length-it ought 
to be as heavy as is generally used on a stump ma- 
chine, to make a sure thing of it. Then cut a hicko- 
ry pole, 30 or 35 feet in length; hitch your team to 
the top end, with a good, length of chain. Go to 
your stump and dig under one of the big roots, close 
to the stump, and put your chain under it; then draw 
the pole as close by the stump as you can—if not 
close enough, take a crow-bar and throw it where 
you want it. Then put the chain round within four 
or five feet of the buté; start your team the way that 
the butt of the pole will come against the stump— 
If one team wont draw 
it, hitch on two, and mind and keep from behind the 
pole, and not too close before it, It wants two men, 
to work it to advantage. ‘I'he best time is just after. 
the frost is out of the ground, or when the ground jis- 
very wet. I have pulled fifty in a day. 


Yours, CuaRLEs TREADWELL 
Ann Arbor, March, 1856. . 
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Willis’ Orange Stump Machine. 


We have received a circular, containing a repre- 
sentation of a stump machine, patented about a year 
ago by W. W. Willis, of Orange, Mass. We have 
not yet had an opportunity of secing it working, but 
in the eastern agricultural papers we have noticed 
several very commendatory notices of its mode of 
operation, and the ease with which it is worked. The 
following we quote as coming from a very reliable 
source: 

“ Since reading the statement of Lieut. Gov. 
Brown, we have visited Orange, examined the machine 
and seen its powers fully tested. It is all that Mr. 
Brown has represented; and in two or three particu- 
lars, we think, it is somewhat more: 1st, it is equally 
as well adaptded to drawing out stones, removing buil- 
dings, or almost any other business requiring a high 
power, as to the pulling of stumps; 2nd, it will operate 
with great rapidity without unreasonably severe ef 
fort on the part of the men or team; 3rd, it has come 
to its present improved state, slowly and by successive 
trial; did not come from the brain of a theorist, ag 
Venus is said to have leaped from the brain of Jupiter, 
all beautiful and mature, armed cap-a-pie ready to 
love or to fight, but resulted from the experience of 
a practical man, one thoroughily schooled in the rough 
and tumble business of drawiug rocks and stumps. 

but in commending it, while we are pledged to 
commend nothing which we do not believe to be worth 
buying, we are guided principally by what we have 
een of its working, Mr. Willis took us into a field, 
which must have yielded a very large crop of pine 
boards, His furce consisted of two men, neither of 
whom had eve worked at that business before, and 
a small pair of oxen. He said, “ which stump will 
you see taken out.” We selected the largest, the 
ugliest, aud the worst situated stump in the field. 
Lie hitched to it es described by Gov, Brown, and 
lifted the great circle of roots and adhering earth, 
raising the side fartherest from the machine in ad. 
vance of the other side, till it stood at an angle of 45 
degrees. At this point the men knocked off the earth, 
letting it fall baek into the hole. the yellow subsoil 
ut the bottom and the darker top soil above it, He 
then worked the machine again, and drew the stump 
along till the last root was detached. The time of 
the operation did not seem to be more than eight or 
ten minutes, but it was not measured.— Prof. J. A. 
Nash, in Conneeticut Valley Farmer. 





Chinese Potato vs. American Potato, 

Very much is being said and written of late, about 
the “newly discovered” but well known plant, the 
“ Dioscorea Butatas,” or Chinese Potato. I say well 
known, because it has been raised and used by the 
Chinese nation from time immemorial, the same as 
our common species of potato are here. Its habits 
and outward appearance are similar to the white va- 
riety of the sweet potato, and it may be propagated 
in the same way. 

The advantages claimed for the Chinese Potato, 
are its productive and nutritious qualities, and be- 
ing entirely f ee from disease; some say, “it is des- 
tined to supersede the ordinary potato.” But here 





I beg leave to differ from the “opinions of the 
press,” from the fact that this Chinese Potato, so 
well known in its own country, if it were really wor- 
thy to occupy so important a place, would long ere 
this have found its way to this continent; and as to 
its superseding our American Potato, either the 
common or sweet varieties, it will be, I think, when 
“ free soil,” and sound potatoes are numbered among 
the things that were. 

No sir, I cannot swallow this “ Chinese Rohan,” 
so long as I am in possession of the Native Ameri- 
can varieties, i. e. the “ Mexican Wild,” “Carolina,” 
“Nova Scotia,” &c.—nor would I forego the so 
called foreign varicties, as the “English White,” 
“Scotcn Muscovan,” and “ Irish Dandy.” 

It may be thoug t by some, that I, being some- 
thing of an amateur seedsman, would not hesitate 
torecommend Dioseorea for general cultivation. To 
this I answer, although a lover of new varieties, and 
a friend to progress and improvement, I never have, 
nor never will, be guilty of knowingly humbugging 
the public. Therefore, farmers, be careful how you 
pay big prices for the Chinese Potato, except as an 
experiment, 

By the way, I have been experimenting with the 
common potato, for more than five years, for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining what varieties were 
the best for general cultivation. In the time I have 
grown some forty different varieties, out of which I 
have selected the following, which, according to my 
experience, are the most prolific and hardy, the least 
subject to the rot, and the best for table use, of any 
I have yet tried. I will name them according to 
their season, commencing with the earliest : “ Early 
June,” “ Mexican Wild,” (tame now,) “Long Island 
Mercer, or Meshanock,” “St. Helena,” “Purple 
Chili,” “Scotch Grey,” “Scotch Muscovan,” and 
“ Nova Scotia.” 

I have raised potatoes from the seed, or ball, with 
good success, but am not satisfied that these, or any 
other kind, will withstand the rot entirely, under cer- 
tain circumstances. T think newish land, without 
manure, brings the soundest tubers; or old land, a 
sandy soil with swamp muck, wood ashes and plas- 
ter. I generally use full grown potatoes, cut into 
small pieces and rolled in plaster, for seed. By ta- 
king these precautions, I believe I have not lost one 
half bushel of potatoes by disease, in five years. 

As to the sweet potato, my experience is limited, 
not being able to keep them perfectly through the 
winter. ‘These, like the Dioscorea, I think are better 
adapted to a more southern latitude, but will grow 
and do well in Michigan. Will some one give us the 
modus operandi, and thereby confer a favor on such 
of the readers of the Farmer as are interested in the 
cultivation of the Carolina, or Sweet Potato. 

D. D. Tooxer. 
Napoleon, Mich., March 7, 1855, 
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Potatoes-Effect of planting seed with but one 
eye in each cutting. 


Eprror Micnican Farmer, Srr:—Last spring I 
planted potatoes on ground well prepared, in shal- 
low furrows, or drills, three feet apart, dropping single 
eyes from eight to ten inches apart, and covered about 
an inch, 

The first I planted the 16th of April; on the 12th 
of June I dug and cooked a meal, and after the 20th 
of June we used them freely. My product was un- 
usually abundant and good—about 400 bushels to the 
acre. ‘The advantage is two-fuld,—a great saving of 
seed and an increased production. No barren stalks 
or vines, but each gave from three to five good-sized 
potatoes, with less small ones than are sure to be 
produced by using whole potatoes for seed, I think 
six bushels will seed an acre. I cut the pieces as 
large as possible, having but one eye on each. My 
soil is yellow oak plains; dry and naturally sterile. It 
had been well manured two years ago, for a first crop. 
I planted the 10th of May. 

Yours truly, 

Ann Arbor, Dee. 10, 1256. 


Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet Corn. 


Mr. Epitor:—Having found by experience that 
the praise bestowed upon this variety of sweet corn 
by eastern cultivators is well merited, and that it loses 
none of its good qualities by growing at the west, I 
feel confident in recommending it as worthy a place 
in every kitchen garden, It grows to a much larger 
size than ordinary sweet corn, and in productiveness 
will compare with the best field crops. Under favor- 
able circumstances, not less than two large well-filled 
ears are found on almost every stalk—often three or 
four, and sometimes as many as eight. 

When prepared for the table, the ears, large, plusap 
and luscious, are both pleasant to the sight, and ex 
ceedingly grateful to the palate. In fact, to genuine 
lovers of green corn, It is almost indispensable. With 
the earlier varieties of garden corn, (this beivg rather 
late,) green corn may be had from July indefinitely; 
for when left standing, it retains its richness and fine 
flavor till killed by frost. 

Another advantage claimed for this variety is, (I 


have not tested it,) that it may be kept green and 
fresh all the year round. For this purpose the ears 
should be gathered wh:n fully ripe, the husks tied 
close at the silk end to prevent drying, and then kept 
in a cool, dry place, 

It also yields, when planted close, a Jarge amount 
of excellent green fodder. The stalks being almost 
as sweet as sugar cane, are relished by all kinds of 
stock, and if well cured the fodder is nearly equal to 
the best hay for wifter use. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I will close this article by 
saying to the numerous readers of your excellent jour- 
nal, that 1 will send by mail post paid packages of 
the above to any address, on the receipt of two post- 
age stamps, J.8. Stone. 

Olivet, Eaton Co,, Mich, 


C. CuarK. 





Cost and Profits of Certain Crops. 
BY JUSTUS GAGE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In closing up my farm accounts for 
the past year, I have arrived at facts sufficient for 
the following table, showing the comparative cost per 
acre, and the cost per bushel, &c., of raising the dif- 
ferent grasses, grains and vegetables named therein ; 
also, the comparative net profit per acre of the same, 
as well as the net per cent profit on the value of the 
land, rated at $25 per acre, upon which they were 
grown : 
































Cot | Cost [Net prof v# Lyd 
per acre. |per bush];.er acre. per acre.| bushel, 
Wheat, on clover 
80 | fal'ow,...-.-- $1177) $067| $2060) $1200) §1 25 
Wheat,on corn etub- 
WG ccivessiovsd 8 3n 19 470) 38 90 1 25 
OND: Vccatan<dbasd 8 15 24 8 35) 83 00 4 
FOUN: chee scents 23 0” 19! 39 00} 150 00 50 
Clover & Timoihy, 3 60] ‘,76 pr.t. 8 92} 35 00/910 pr.t. 
Kedtop and wareh 
Mundi i nccbedy 3 3u13 00 “ 4201 17001 7 “ 














Nore Ist.—My farm is composed of oak openings 
—soil, sandy gravely loam. 

2d. The wheat on fallow ground was raised on 
clover sod, plowed when the clover was in blossom, 
and cross-plowed just before seeding. A portion of 
it was manured from the barn yard, and the whole 
sowed with plaster, at the rate of half a bushel per 
acre, previous to the first plowing. The ground was 
not harrowed at all, I used the clod crusher and 
seed drill combined, in seeding—and put on at the 
rate of one bushel of good red wheat, (Mediterrane- 
an,) to the acre. 

3d. The corn stubble ground was plowed imme- 
diately after removing the corn—about the middle 
of September, It was then rolled; then seeded with 
the drill as above, at the rate of one bushel to the 
acre, of good white wheat, (one part of it Soule’s, the 
other blue-stem.) ‘The whole was harvested by hand, 
in the usual way, and thrashed by machinery. ‘The 
white wheut was damaged by the fly, to the amount 
of 1-4th of the crop. ‘The red wheat was not affect- 
ed by the fly. In order to ascertain the comparative 
profits of these two fields, we should add to the corn 
ground wheat, the net profits per acre of the corn 
crop grown upon that field during the time the other 
was in fallow—$6 04, and the estimated damage by 
fly, say $1 50 per acre, and we shall then have $12 24 
as the net profits per acre for that field, against 
$10 60 net profits per acre from the summer fallow 
field, which is $164 per acre in favor of summer 
fallowing with a corn crop, even when the ordinary 
summer fallow has been prosecuted under the most 
favorable circumstances, 

4th By net profits in the above table, is meant a 
clear profit over all expenses in raising the ¢: op and 
fitting it for market, and the interest on the land at 
7 per cent, 

As anything of this sort, however small, in addition 
to the small amount of well ascertained facts existing 
ip the farming community, has an interest and a val- 
ue, I have ventured to es the above before your 





readers, 
Dowagiac, Mich., March 10, 1856, 
































van the cattle always stand at ease. 
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Wire Fence, Cattle Stables, Hydraulic Ram. 


At Chelsea, a few weeks since, we made the ac- 
quaintance of Wm. J. Davidson, Esq., who resides 
in the town of Sylvan, nearly two miles from Chel- 
sea. We found Mr. D. to be one of those sociable, 
jovial, pleasant men, who always make one feel at 
home in their company. We were solicited to go 
with him to his residence, and take a bird's-eye view 
of some of the fixtures on his premises. Having 
yielded to the solicitation, we proposed to Mr. D. to 
take the lead, for he drives fast horses. We started 
in pursuit with our Charley, over the snow banks 
and through drifts, but could hardly keep in the 
wake. We soon hauled up at the mansion. Our at- 
tention was first drawn to the wire fence, which we 
examined as well as we could, with the depth of 
snow. Mr. D. has now four miles of wire fence 
completed, with a ton of wire on hand for more fence. 
He uses No. 9, iron wire—from three to six strans, 
through posts set from eight to thirty feet apart, va- 
rying according to the use intended. Around the 
house, barn, garden and fruit yard, the posts are near- 
est together, but around the large fields they are from 
twenty to thirty feet distant. He says his fence is 
perfectly reliable, to fence out horses, cattle and hogs. 
The expense of the fence does not average over se- 
venty-live cents per rod, made in a substantial man- 
ner. ‘I'here should be no half-way manner of making 
wire fence, if you intend to succeed. At suitable 
distances trom each other, there is attached some- 
thing like a swivel witha screw connected, with 
which, by means of a wrench, the strans can be 
strained as tight as need be. It is his intention to 
paint his fence with common paint, or with coal tar, 
which promises to be a cheap and durable paint for 
barns and out buildings. 

Mr. Davidson has fitted up one of his barns with 
very convenient stalls for cattle. The stalls are di- 
vided by scantling, two inches by four, from four to 
twelve inches apart. Each stall is four feet by 
eight, with a door to each in the rear;. a bar is 
placed across the door-way, to prevent the cattle 
from crowding back and bursting the door open. 
The stalls are destitute of rack, manger or feeding- 
trough. Each ox or cow’s head is next to the barn 
floor; the stalls and floor are separated by a board 
partition, perhaps fuur feet high—through which an 
aperture is made, in the form of a triangle, with the 
angle down to within about twelve inches from the 
floor. The cattle soon learn to put their heads 
through this triangle to their fodder, and when done, 
withdraw their heads, either to stand at ease or to 
‘jie down, Mr. D. claims for this plan, that it is im- 
‘possible for them to waste any hay or grain. 1 un- 
deubtedly has that advantage, and also an advan- 





tage over others, for with this no tieing is necess x 


Mr. Davidson has another very important appen- 
dage to his premises—one which saves much time and 
labor. We allude to the hydraulic ram, which fuar- 
nishes a constant supply of water forthe house, barn, 
and for irrigation when necessary. Hundreds of 
farmers have equal advantages with Mr. D., for pro- 
curing water in the same way, at an expense of from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars. Hydraulic rams can be 
obtained of Mr. Wilkinson Brown, Ypsilanti, who 
will put them in operation. 

Mr, Davidson has had much to do with horses in 
former years, and considerable experience as to the 
kind of barn best adapted to keeping horses in good 
health, and has promised an article on tiat subject, 
which we hope will be forthcoming for ove of our 
Spring numbers. 

Mr. Davidson informed us that at our next visit, 
we might expect to find on the posts of his gateway, 
in front of his dwelling, what we will call a gate- 
plate, having his name engraved in legible charac- 
ters, so plain and large that it may be read by the 
traveler on the road. ‘That is a good idea, and we 
hope his brother farmers will adopt the same plan, 
and relieve the traveler from the perplexing task of 
inquiring repeatedly to find certain individuals. Mr. 
Davidson has under cultivation a large farm, but 
owing to the depth of snow, we cou'd not make the 
observations we desired, which we will omit till some 
future time. N. 





Transplanting Trees. 


Mr. Eprror:—As April is the month to transplant 
trees, I wish through the Farmer to say a few words 
about ornamental trees. There is nothing a farmer 
can have that will add so much to the'beauty and val- 
ue of a farm, as a nice road with a beautiful row of 
trees the whole length of the farm. Most men want 
proof; here it is. Seven years this spring, I took 
from an old slashing, one hundred sugar maple trees 
and set them by the road side, one every two rods. 
They are now from four to five inches in diameter; 
they make a splendid appearance. The whole cost 
does not exceed $15. I would not have them des- 
troyed for $200. This is good stock, and growing at 
the rate of 25 per cent. Maple trees should always 
be second growth, in order to flourish in the open 
field. Trees should be mulched the first season with 
coarse manure. Trees planted in this manner will 
live nine out of ten. He that planteth a tree isa 


benefactor to his race. Jas. CirzBE. 
Quiney, March 17, 1856. 





2B We received the Report of the Committee on Es- 
says too late for insertion inthis number. It will appear 
next month; also an article from the Grand Haven Times, 
descriptive of Mason and Oceana counties,and some other 
articles which we had marked for this number. 
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Porticultural Department. 


Ss. B. NOBLE, Eprror. 








Deterioration of Apples. 


The Editor of the New York Horticultural Review, 
after copying our article on the deterioration of 
apples, assigns as a reason “The unnatural distention 
of the fruit, induced by extraordinary fertility of the 
soil.” Now this‘may be true in many instances, but 
we have noticed the same decline on poor as well as 
on rich so‘l. We were lately shown at the residence 
of Smith W. Bower, Esq., Superior, some superb 
specimens of apples, Northern Spy, Baldwin, Bell- 
flowers, and other varieties, which were sound and 
fine, showing no signs of decay—we judge they would 
be good keepers. They were grown on strong, stiff 
clay soil. This is the only instance we have noticed of 
apples that appeard to be keeping well. We think 
in this instance some peculiarity of the soil had more 
influence than its fertility. 


The Editor also says, “ The Farmer also remarks 
that the first year’s fruit of a tree, discloses all the 
peculiarities belonging to its variety.” We did not 
intend to be understood so, for we remarked, that with 
our Spy’s, they were the first year’s fruit of a tree 
forced into bearing by high cultivation, and on the 
15th of December, they had matured and were decay- 
ig. Our orchard, when first beginuing to fruit, 
was as highly cultivated as now. From our obser- 
vation of facts, we judge some other cause operates to 
deteriorate the fruit, than the fertility of the soil. We 
hope the subject will be investigated, the cause knowns 
and remedy applied. 


— - tee | —--- — 


Grafting. 

Grafting to succeed well, should be well and expe- 
ditiously done, the best of tools used—the knife ought 
in all cases to be sharp. 

Cherries can be grafted in March, or early in April. 
Plums and apricots, may be done in April, on either 
tame or wild plum stocks; if the latter are used, insert 
the scion very low that it may take root.; apple on 
its own stock; pears on pear stocks if they can be had; 
but for the want thereof, take a thrifty apple seed- 
ling, irto which put the pear, so low that it will take 
root as they usually do the first year; the second year 
remove entirely the apple stock, then you have a fine 
pear on its own stock. Pears never do well to re- 
main on apple more than one year, 

Quinces may be grafted on quince or thorn, and 
like the pear should be set low on thorns to take 
root. 

Grafting wax made in the following manner is 
about right for ordinary seasons, but the tallow may 





be varied to compare with the temperature of the air 
when used:—take equal parts of tallow, beeswax and 
rosin, melt and turn into water, and when cool, work 
like shoemaker’s wax. This may be applied as made, 
or melt, and dip into the liquid old calico, and when 
cool, tear into strips an inch wide, and use, This is a 
very convenient way to apply the wax. 





Cultivating Orchards. 


The success of raising a good thrifty orchard, de- 
pends much upon the manner the soil is cultivated. 
In all cases, we have observed that the more the soil 
has been stirred by hoeing and plowing, the more thrif- 
ty the trees have been, and consequently come sooner 
into bearing. In a part of our orchard we have been 
for years in the practice of raising seeds, by planting 
cucumbers and squashes, and setting out seed beets, 
carrots, parsnips and cabbages, rotating with corn and 
dwarf peas and sometimes potatoes. On that part 
thus cultivated, the apple trees have always grown bet- 
ter, and are now larger than on the other part, which 
has been seeded a portion of the time. Any crop that 
requires the soil to be frequently stirred is unquestion- 
ably the best for an orchard. A plow should never 
go near enough a tree to break a root, and the old 
mode of trimming high for that purpose, is fast going 
into disuse, and will soon be numbered among the 
things that have been. Let the ground be carefully 
cultivated under the trees, with hoe and spade, and 
kept mulched with straw or long manure. The 
soil well cultivated with hoed crops, having been 
made and kept rich, the orchard will be thrifty, 
provided good trees were properly set, 


a 


Raising Vegetables. 





No definite rule can be given as to the time vege- 
tables may be safely sown or planted in the spring. 
There are several kinds that are hardy and may be 
sown early, among which are asparagus, onion, pars- 
ley, parsnip, peas, rhubarb, and salsify. These 
may generally be sown as soon as the ground can be 
worked, either in March or April. Beets, cauliflower, 
cabbage, carrot, celery, cress, lettuce, radish, and 
turnip, are such as are denominated half hardy; and 
should not be sown till the soil has become partially 
warmed. Beans, cucumbers, squashes, melons, pep- 
pers, pumpkins, and tomatoes, and other tender plants, 
ought not to be sown till settled warm weather. 

Beets for winter, need not be sown till the 10th of 
June. Cucumbers for pickling, from the Ist to the 
15th of June, Cabbage for winter, about the middle 
of May. Egg plants are very tender, and should be 
raised in a hot-bed or not sown before the first 8f June. 


In April, peas and potatoes may be planted, and 
if the soil is warm, lettuce, carrots, and beets may be 
sown for early use only. Celery isa tardy seed to vege- 
tate, and may be sown this month, covered lightly 
and partly shaded until up. 
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Flower Gardens. 


sl 


The cultivation of flowers has always been a delight- 
ful occupation in all countries, by the aged and the 
young, and the flower garden a pleasant place of 
resort; either to view the wonderful works of God, 
or to wile away a few moments of time, after a day 
of care and perplexity, labor or toil. It is a retreat 
from the bustle of the world, which almost every one 
wishes to enjoy, and the weary traveler, as he passes 
along takes pleasure, as he casts his eyes to a well 
cultivated flower garden, not only by what he himself 
observes, but in the reflection that a whole family is 
made happier, and home a place of enjoyment. 

The soil of a flower garden should be made rich and 
mellow, finely pulverised. Its beauty ir a great mea- 
sure depends upon the manner in which it is laid out? 
and its being kept clean and neat. The style may be 
varied from ovals, squares, and oblongs, to triangles, 
circles, and diamonds. It need not be large, but should 
if possible be protected from cold bleak winds. 


On the corvers, and along the borders of the flower 
beds, may be planted different varieties of perennial 
and biennial flowering plants, also compartments for 
tuberous and bulbous roots. On the beds may be sown 
annuals, which, with the perennial and bulbous, will 
furnish a succession of flowers, from spring till fall. 

In April, may be sown the most hardy annuals; the 
perennials transplanted, and divided, if you wish to 
increase. In May, sow the more tender sorts; cover 
lightly and in proportion to the size of the seeds. 
Keep the earth moist, not wet; for flower seeds are 
many of them very small, and if covered deep will rot, 
and if too shallow may dry too much to vegetate. 
Trailing plants, should be tied to trellisses, or neat 
rods. 





A Chapter on Autumn Apples. 


Golden Sweeting is not cultivated hereabouts with 
in my knowledge. My trees have borne but one 
crop. Promises well, but does not equal the follow- 
ing, either in size or quality. Season, September, 

Summer Sweet Paradise is also new here. It 
bore the past summer, a small crop, on a very young 
tree. Should it maintain its character, and prove a 
good bearer it must become very valuable. Season, 
September. 

Honey Sweeting. This fruit was imported from 
central New York, about twenty years ago, by Mr. 
Jeremiah Scott; but as so fine a fruit would hardly 
have remained unknown to the pomological world, 
I am led to suppose that this may be only a local 
name. In order to lead if possible to its identification, 
I subjoin a description of the tree and fruit as far as 
I can from memory. 

Tre:,a vigorous upright grower, with reddish 
brown bark and serrate leaves, A moderate bearer 





every year. Fruit large, flattened conical; color pale 
yellow with a red cheek; flesh white, very tender, 
juicy and rich. Stews so easily that it may conveni- 
ently be mixed and cooked with sour apples for 
sauce, &c, Ripens through September, and the be- 
ginning of October. 

Spiced Sweeting is much cultivated here. The 
tree is a good grower, and the fruit, on light soils, is 
large and fair; but on heavy soils it is apt to be 
smaller, and affected with black spots, or scabs. Its 
peculiar aromatic flavor will always insure it a place 
in the grounds of the amateur. 

Jersey Sweet has borne two crops, ripening rather 
early in September. It fully sustained its character 
as a first rate sweet apple. It bears very young. 

Late Strawberry is not disseminated. My trees 
are just in bearing, but the experience of the first 
season is not sufficient to warrant an opinion of its 
merits. It promises well here, and stands high in 
western New York. 

Duchess of Oldenburg, a Russian fruit, is one of 
the most valuable cooking apples I know. My trees 
have borne two crops. It promises to be one of the — 
best and earliest bearers I have. Not disseminated 
here. September. 

Porter. This apple is extensively disseminated in 
this region, and is esteemed the best and most profit- 
able ofits season, It is universally known here as 
the Golden Pippin. While ignorant of this fact I 
imported trees as Porter from Zera Burr, of Perinton, 
New York, which have shown fruit. Any one, on 
examination of the outlines and descriptions given by 
Downing on the one hand, and by Thomas and Elliott 
on the other, will discover, especially in the outlines, 
a difference so marked as to indicate a difference in 
the origin of the fruits from which they were drawn; 
that of Downing being longer and more regularly 
conical, while that of Thomas is more inclining to 
ovate, and approaches somewhat the outline of Yel- 
low !tellflower as grown here. I am informed that 
Mr. Burr obtained many of his varieties from Down- 
ing, and the fruit of the “trees obtained from him, 
agree very closely with Downing’s outlines and des- 
cription; while ‘he common Golden Pippin of this re- 
gion, which is recognised by our Detroit pomologists, 
and the State Fair Fruit Committee, as the tre 
Porter, agrees equally well with the outline and des- 
cription of Thomas and Elliot. The two are about 
alike in size, but cannot be mistaken for each other; 
and the difference in flavor is still broader; that of 
Downing being much milder. The color of the ex- 
posed side also is fainter, more diffused, and slightly 
marbled. Both are alike excellent. Season of each 
the same. September. 

Alexander is a new fruit with us. Just in bearing. 
Needs another season to display its qualities. Said 
to be good for show and for cooking. Season, from 
October to November. 
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Daniel is a large, subacid, greenish brown, ovate 
fruit; very tender and good. Tree a rather slender, 
spreading grower. Season, September, 


Gravenstein is just in bearing. It is large and 
fine ; a very showy fruit, and a vigorous tree; though 
hardly equal in flavor to Porter, which covers part 
of the same season. Said to last till November, but 
this year ripened in September. 

Fall Pippin is extensively cultivated, and univer- 
sally esteemed the best of its season. With us it 
keeps well till January without especial care. Too 
well known to need particular description. 

Holland Pippin is so similar in tree and fruit to 
the above, that the two are seldom distinguished. It 
varies chiefly in its time of ripening; being perhaps 
a month earlier, In season from August to October. 

Striped Gilliflower is considerably cultivated. It 
is a showy, late autumn fruit, of the largest size, and 
of moderate quality. 

Keswich Codlin has borne two heavy crops. It is 
not esteemed for eating; but with us it has no supe- 
rior for cooking, as it stews well and makes a good 
sauce, even when but half grown. Jt bears very 
young and abundantly. Ripe in September and 
October. Not disseminated. 


Pyer has now borne. It is a fair sized, fine look- 
ing fruit, of exceedingly rich, high flavor, and with 
me, hasborne very young. The narrow folded leaves, 
and grayish brown bark, characterize this variety 
Season October. T. T. Lyon. 





Effect of the Winter on Fruit Trees. 


Sra:—I write you this note merely to suggest to or- 
chardists and amateurs, to report through the mediam 
of the Farmer, the effect which the present severe 
winter has had on fruit and ornamental trees, stating 
the nature of the soil and situation. Such reports 
may be of great advantage to us in succeeding years, 
in enabling us to select varieties sufficiently hardy to 
withstand our rigorous climate; perhaps it may tend to 
throw some light on some of the diseases to which our 
fruit trees are liable, and which are but ill understood; 


size, are also dead to the snow; a number of varieties 
I have not yet examined; there are some varieties 
that show signs of life in the trunk. Frost Gage, 
Prince’s Yellow Gage and some seedling peaches 
of every variety are dead in the main branches so far 
asI have examined. Cherries; Knight’s Black, Down- 
ton, Yellow Spanish, Napoleon, Biggareau are dead; 
Kentish Morello, not aftected; Plumstone Morello, 
slightly, and all others more or less. I will report 
more fully at some future time, 
Joun McA.uister. 
Summerville, Cass Co. March, 1856. 





On Girdling Trees. 





Eprror or Micnigan Farmer, Dear Sir:—In the 
September number of the Farmer, I noticed some 
enquiries about girdling timber and getting rid of the 
same, also some Editorial rema-ks on the same sub- 
ject which infer that winter or spring is the best 
time to girdle timber. To this I have some objections 
which, for the benefit of those interested, I would like 
to make public through the Farmer. 


There are many things to be taken into consider- 
ation in girdling timber, of which merely the getting 
rid of the timber is of minor importance, One very 
important thing is the subduing of the land and bring. 
ing it from its wild or natural state into a state of 
cultivation, Now any one at all experienced in break- 
ing up new land, knows that land is much easier sub- 
dued when broken up in the month of June, or the 
first of July, than at any other season of the year, and 
the same principle holds good in regard to girdling 
timber, At the time of the year when the sap circu- 
lates most freely in all kinds of timber, if it is sudden- 
ly checked as by girdling, it canses a greater amount 
of fermentation and a more effectual decay in the 
roots and fibers extending in the ground to a consi- 
derable distance around the tree. If timber is girdled 
at a time of the year when there is no sap circulating 
in it, there is nothing to promote the fermenting pro- 
cess with the required activity, and the roots in the 
ground remain undecayed fora long time, and the 
soil for some distance around the tree is sour and 


forinstance, blight in pear and peach, bursting of the! unfit for assimilation with all kinds of vegetation. I 


bark in cherries &c. It is too early yet to say with 
certainty (perhaps not till midsummer,) what the real 
amount of damage may be, or whether it extends to 
the apple or-not, Among my pear trees I find that 
Seekel, Louise bonne de Jersey, Beutre Diel, Eng- 
lish Jargonelle, Flemish Beauty, Beurre deArem- 
burgh, Vicar of Wakefield and Madeline, are dead to 
the snow; some of these are large trees and all on 
pear stocks. Dearborn Seedling and White Doyenne 
may possibly live by severe pruning. Plums, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lawrence’s Favorite, Coe’s Golden 


consider therefore the most proper time to girdle, is 
when the leaves on the timber have acquired one half 
or two thirvs of their full size, which generally occurs 
(especially on ouk openings) about the last of June. 

These few hints on this subject have been suggested 
by observation; if any of your scientific men have a 
better theory, I should like to hear from them through 
the columns of the Farmer. 


Yours, in the hope of getting information, 
J, Davis. 





Drop, and some of Smith’s Orleans of considerable 


White Swan, Feb. 15th 1856. 
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The American Pomological Society. 
SIXTH SESSION. 


In conformity with a resolution passed at the last meet- 
ing of this National Association, the Sixth Session will be 
held in CortnrH1an HAL, in the city of RocHEsTER, 
New York, commencing on WEDNESDAY, the twenty-fourth 
day of September next, at 10 o’clock A. M., and will con- 
tinue for several days 

Among the objects of this meeting are the following: 
To bring together the most distinguished Pomologists of 
our land, and, by a free interchange of experience, to col- 
lect and diffuse such researches and discoveries as have 
been recently made in the seience of Pomology—to hear 
the Reports of the various State Committees and other 
district assuciations—to revise and enlarge the Society’s 
catalogue of Fruits—to assist in determining the synony- 
mes by which the same fruit is known in America or Eu- 
rope—to ascertain the relative value of varieties in differ- 
ent parts of our country—what are suitable for particular 
localities—what new sorts give promise of being worthy 
of dissemination—and, especially, what are adapted to 
general cultivation, 

The remarkable and gratifying progress which has been 
attained, of late years, in this branch of rural industry, is, 
in no small degree, attributable to the establishment and 
salutary influences of Horticultural and Pomological 
Societies. 1t is, therefore, desirable that every state and 


territory of the Union should be represented in this con-}; 


vention, so that the advantages resulting from this mect- 
ing may be generally and widely diffused. Held, as it will 
be, at a convenient point between the Eastern States and 
the Western, easily accessible from the South, and also 
from the Canadas, it is anticipated that the attendance 
will be larger than on any former occasion, and the bene- 
ficial results to the American farmer and gardener propor- 
tionably increased. 

All Pomological, Horticultural, Agricultural, and other 
kindred associations of the United States, and of the British 
Provinces, are requested to send such number of dele- 
gates as they may deem expedient; and nurserymen, and 
all other persons interested in the cultivation of fruit, are 
invited to be present, and to participate in the deliberations 
of the convention. 

In order to increase as much as possible the utility of 
the occasion, and to facilitate business, members and de- 
legates are requested to forward specimens of fruits grown 
in their respective districts, and esteemed worthy of notice; 
also papers descriptive of their mode of cultivation—of 
diseases and insects injurious to vegetation—of remedies 
for the same, and also to communicate wha'ever may aid 
in promoting the objects of the meeting. Each contribu 
tor is requested to make out a complete list of his speci- 
mens, and present the same with his fruits, that a report 
of all the varieties entered may be submitted to the meet- 


ing as soon us practicable after its organization. 

Packages of fruits and communications may be addressed 
as follows: *‘ FoR THE AMERICAN PomoLoGicalL Sociery, 
care of W. A. Reynoups, Esq., Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Rochester, N. Y.” 

Delegations will please forward certificates of their ap- 
polntmens either to the above, or to the undersigned at 

oston. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the Society, 
and of receiving its Transactions, may do so by remitting 
to the Treasurer, Tomas P. James, Esq., Philadelphia, 
Penn., the admission fee of two dollars, for dennial, or 
twenty dollars for life membersbip. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. 

H. W. 8 CLEVELAND, Secretary. 

Bosrox, Mass., Marcu 15, 1856. 





Ghe Household. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 











bread of idleness,.’’— Proverbs. ’ 
EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
The Farmer Boy. 
BY L. B. A. 


I saw a stripling farmer lov 
Iu spri: g, his calves and lambkins feeding, 
And gently forth each pleasant morn 
The well-fed cows and horses leading, 
He fondly stroked their glossy onats, 
And tiev,asifin g:atefu! joy, 
Gave their rich milk, and bowed their necks, 
Obedi:nt to the farmer boy. 


I +aw him bending o’er his plow, 
The rich, dark furrow smoothly turning, 
And with the sweat upon his brow, 
His bread by honest labor earning. 
Though idlers seoffed at his coarse garb, 
To him their mocking little mattered, 
As, with stro:g hope and sinewy arm, 
Broadcast the gold-n crain he rca’ tered. 
When summer came, the idlers starved, 
Too proud to beg, or ask employ, 
While the rich harvest gave its s! eaves, 
To crown and bless the farmer boy, 


Isaw him when the autumn winds 

Came whisling round his homely dwelling, 
And failing l-aves, and dreary skies. 

Full soon of wintry temp sts telling. 
But he hed cords of cho ce-t wood 

Sa‘e from the sleety rain- torm pouring ; 
His well-housed oittle in their stalis 

Feit not the bleak winds round them roaring. 
With n the cot hs aged sire 

Welcomed his c ming steps with joy, 
And bade bis daughters spr. ad the board 

With bounteous chee~ to greet his boy. 


I saw him vhen t manhoo! grown, 
Hs vame by all with p ai-es spoken, 
Hissire’s broad acres all hia own, 
His ligh‘est word a bond u»broken. 
Now id ers at his riches stare4, 
And wondered at his stores of knowledge; 
They knew he once wore home-syun clothes, 
Were sure he'd never seen a co lege ! 
They knew not of the, book-shelf broad, 
Against the cottage wall suspended, 
Nor dreamed that to those volumes worn 
He owed his wealth an? mansion splendid, 
TMonored and blessed by g o1 avd great, 
His books ere still his chiefest joy, 
Bince they have raised f-om lc wly state 
The humble, stripling farmer boy. 





Our Door Yard. 


George is quite delighted with the March number 
of the Farmer, and takes great pleasure in referring 
me to the letter of yoir experienced friend on the 
cultivation of door yards. Now, though true to my 
woman's nature in liking to have my own way in 
matters concerning my personal comfort and pleasure, 
I trust I am neither stubborn nor unreasonable, and 
therefore when George says, “ Does Mary smilingly 
acquiesce?” I refloct that as our ground is entirely new, 
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and not the levelest spot in the world, it would pro- 
bably be best in the end to give it up to potatoes this 
year, and I say so frankly. “If this decision pleases 
your friend half as much as his advice delighted 
George, he will be well repaid for writing. I cannot 
say that I fancy the prospect this summer, but hoping 
that patience and obedience will in time have their 
reward, I give up the door-yard to George and his 
plow and cultivator for the present, and turn my at- 
tention to other things. We have a fine, sloping, sunny 
place in the rear of the house, for a vegetable gar- 
den, and all the time 1 can spare from my household 
duties can be spent profitably there; and pleasantly 
too. 

A homeless boy, about thirteen years old, wishes 
to live with us and go to school; he is to assist me 
about the house and garden, nights and mornings, 
and as he is very industrious, I think we shall man- 
age to raise a good variety of roots and vegetables 
for summer use. I know there are ways of preparing 
many summer vegetables for winter use, and shall be 
glad if,in the season of them, some of your experienced 
correspondents would give a young housekeeper some 
directions about drying, preserving or curing such as 
cannot be kept in their natural state. 

Mary or THE Woops. 

[A part of “ H. L. Y’s” letter, which we are obliged 
to leave over, is exactly suited to Mary’s wants, We 
will publish it next month. ] 





Economy in House-Keeping. 


[In order to make room for the following practi- 
eal, but rather lengthy letter, we have been obliged 
to omit a few of the recipes, and will give them in a 
future number, when they will be quite as timely as 
at present. Meanwhile, we welcome “TH. L, Y.” into 
the household, and trust she will not be backward in 
speaking her opinion on any subject where she is as 
capable of giving instruction as she evidently is in 
matters of house-keeping. | 





I have several times taken up my pen to sketch a 
little for the Farmer, and have as often laid it aside, 
leaving the pages to be filled by those more skilled 
in writing, while I have tried to be content to throw 
the shuttle, to ply the needle, or spin the even thread 
from the silken fleece. 

The monthly visits of the Farmer, with us, are 
hailed with joy. It is like the coming of an old 
friend, and on its arrival the first thing I do, isto sew 
it firmly, cut the leaves apart, and then turn to the 
Ladies’ Department, to get some good advice, some 
practical hint, or some useful recipe, with which I 
often find it well stored. Yet, though it is so ably 
filled, I am again tempted to take my pen, and, like 
Elisha, “to: show you mine opinion also.” I wish to 
say a few words to young house-keepers, and to those 
who expect or hope to become such. 





To begin at the beginning : let every house-keep- 
er, if she can, have a spot of ground somewhere, 
though it be small, that can be cultivated as a vege- 
table garden. Have it near the house, in a sunny 
spot back of it, as you want the front for flowers and 
shrubbery. Sce that it is well supplied with manure 
of some kind, unless it is new land, in which case it 
will answer very well for one, and perhaps two years, 
without manuring. Have it properly planted with 
vegetables most necessary for domestic use, and be 
sure that it does not run to weeds during the summer. 
Have a strawberry bed, by all means, if you can 
spare the ground, if it is not more ‘than ten feet 
square; take good care of it, and it will pay you ten 
fold in delicious fruit. A few rods of ground, judi- 
ciously managed as a garden, will supply a small 
family with all necessary summer vegetables, besides 
leaving a share for winter use, with which every house 
and cellar should be stored, both for economy and 
health. 

In catering for the table, study variety; not to 
have a great many dishes at each meal, but have a 
change. You can serve up the same kind of food in 
different forms. It is with the taste as with other 
senses—it tires of sameness. I think two or three 
dishes, with the necessary accompaniments, with or 
without dessert, are enough for any table. I would 
not recommend rich pastries at any time, and but lit- 
tle warm bread or biscuit, either for health or econo- 
my; and nowhere in the house is economy more ne- 
cessary than in the kitchen. We should economise 
our time there, too; by so doing, one woman will ac- 
complish in one day more than another would in 
double that time, who does everything hap-hazard, 
just when she happens to think «f it, if she does not 
forget again. See that every step counts. Do every- 
thing at a proper time, keep everything in a proper 
place, and you will avoid confusion. When you go 
about getting breakfast,. do not let the potatoes get 
half done before you cut the meat, for then they must 
either spoil by being over-done, or get cold in wait. 
ing, or the meat must be fried to a crisp to be done 
in time. Itis a good plan to have the potatoes 
ready the night before hand, if possible, and put them 
and the meat to cook about the same time, setting 
the meat on the back of the stove, especially if it be 
fresh er lean; then you can spread the table, and 
have time to bake the buckwheat cakes and have 
them fresh when you sit down. ° 

When you want to get tea in summer, do not build 
a rousing fire and put the tea-kettle on, before you 
gather the berries and make the biscuit or griddle 
cakes, and have the fire burn out and the tea water 
boil half away, thus wasting wood, water and time. 

In washing dishes, be careful never to drop the 
knives and forks into the water; it spoils the han- 
dles. Cinders from a black-smith’s shop will give 
the knives a fine polish. 
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An excellent dish for tea or dessert can be made 
by taking two cups of sour milk, half or two-thirds 
of a cup of cream, soda, thicken with canell or coarse 
flour, until nearly stiff enough for griddle cakes; then 
break into it two eggs, thicken with flour, and bake 
to a light brown; make a gravy of milk, with a little 
sugar and butter, thickened with flour; lay the cakes 
in a deep dish, a layer of cakes, and cover with gravy, 
until you have done; send immediately to the table. 

Asparagus or peas, cooked with plenty of gravy 
and poured over biscuit, dry bread or toast, makes a 
guod dish. Also, tomato toast is relished by lovers 
of that fruit, and is a cheap, as well as a wholesome 
dish. Fruit and vegetables are more easily digested 
than animal food, and should therefore be used more 
freely. 

An economical house-keeper can make use of crusts 
of bread in various ways, so that no one wonld sup- 
pose they had ever been dry bread. Soaked in milk, 
they make excellent griddle cakes, by adding a little 
sour milk, soda and flour; or it can be put into bread, 
raised and baked the second time. A loaf of dry 
bread soaked over night in new milk, then tied in a 
bag and boiled two or three hours, according to the 
size of the loaf, makes a nice dessert, served with 
sauce. If your bread sours before baking, set it by 
in a cool place; it will make good biscuit, with the 
addition of a little cream or butter, and soda or 
saleratus. 

The care of milk is an important item in house- 
keeping. ‘The pans should be thoroughly cleansed, 
scalded in clean water, wiped with a cloth, and dried 
by the fire before being put away for use. Cream 
should be taken off before the milk gets very sour, as 
the acidity of the milk diminishes the quantity of the 
cream, and destroys the flavor of the butter. In cool 
weather, when the cream becomes firm, and the milk 
is not thick, just take a knife and break the cream 
from one side of the pan, and pour the milk out, 
leaving the cream in the pan ; it is much quicker done 
than the common method of skimming, and you get 
more cream, as the soft, under part does not get mix- 
ed with the milk. 

Every house keeper should have some place, an old 
salt-barrel will do, where all the bones and pieces of 
refuse meat can be thrown, with lard or tallow scraps, 
sediments that aceumulate in lard wherein cakes are 
fried, and all kinds of refuse grease. This should all 
be carefully saved for soap. If dirty, it can be cleansed 
by boiling it in weak ley. Soap should be made 
as early as consistent in the Spring. 

The old way of washing, with soft water, soap and 
good rubbing, is about as sure as any way I know of; 
yet, there is a method I sometimes make use of, and 
it is the best I have ever tried. That is, borax dis- 
solved and mixed with soap, at the rate of about one 
ounce of borax to three quarts of soap. Heat the 
soap and mix it well, soak the clothes in cold water 





over night, make a suds in the boiler in the moruing; 
wring the clothes and put them into the suds cold, 
let it stand on the top of the stove, if you have much 
fire, and heat slowly ; when near boiling, take the 
clothes out, suds and rinse well, and hang them up ; 
unless very dirty, they will not need much, if any, 
rubbi 

When you wish to shrink unbleached cloth, do not 
boil it, but put it into scalding water, and let it stand 
a while; it will bleach much sooner than if boiled. 
All unbleached goods should be shrunk before ma- 
king. Do not tear cotton cloth when you want to 
make it up; cut it—it will take a little time, but you 
wili more than save that in making ; besides, the 
work will look much better. 

Thread made of fine cotton yarn, carefully doubied 
and twisted, is much cheaper than spool, and just as 
good for many uses—such as mending, basting, &c. 
The skirts of dresses, after the sleeves and waist are 
worn, will pay to make bedding, if not cut too small 
when piecing. Be sure to keep knitting work on 
hand; keep it in some convenient place, and improve 
the spare minutes in preparing clothing for the 
feet. 

Do not practice working late at night if it can be 
avoided. Retire early, that you may have sleep when 
nature requires it, and then you will be prepared to 
rise early. Day-light is cheaper than candle light, 
and a gocd suuff of morning air and a water bata 
are more invigorating than patent medicines or a 
morning nap. 

I have thus briefly hinted at some of the small, but 
not unimportant items in the daily and annual round 
of domestic duties. Small as they may appear, they 
help to make up the vast whole of the ceaseless rou- 
tine of duties that devolve upon her who takes upon 
herself the responsibilities of house-keeper. I have 
written about them because, being small and appa- 
rently trifling, when abstractly considered, they are 
usually passed over by more capacious minds, Many 
will exclaim, as they read, “ Well, I always knew all 
that !—why not tell us something new ?” 

If you do know and practice it, I am glad. It is 
not to you, then, that I write. But there are many 
who have not had the opportunities you have en- 
joyed. Many girls, in these days, go direct from the 
school room to take charge of the kitchen, and know 
little more about the economical management of a 
house, than an Icelander does about sweet potatoes. 
It is for them I write, and if I succeed in giving them 
one right idea or useful suggestion in regard to do- 
mestic affairs, I am fully compensated. 4H. L. Y. 

Rural Hill. 

AnsweER TO Enigma 1.—Srasie. Solutions: Salt, tea, 
beat, least, beasts, last, tease, tales table, stale, Abel, Elba, 
bleat, slab, state, taste, late, bale. 

Answered by “Willie J.,” of Limy; “K. A. M.,” of 
Washington; “Geo. W. Rider,” of Genoa; and “ Mary E. 

.) of Ann Arbor. 
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What Our Duty Is. 


We have several anonymous and signed communi- 
cations on hand, which we wish to dispose of with a 
few remarks, Some of these are relative to Horses, 
some Bechives, and some concerning other matters of 
interest to agriculturists, but more especially to the 
writers. First, in relation to horses and the horse 
controversy: We would ask some of those who find 
fault with us for opening our columns to this subject, 
how are the merits and demerits of horses to be khown 
without criticism and discussion in the public journals? 
The controversy commenced with a criticism of the 
action of the Committee on horses of all work at the 
State Fair. Its action was canvassed, as it should be, 
in our columns, with the design of showing that its 
decisions were of so much importance to the interests 
of agriculture, that any misteke or omission, whether 
intentional or accidental, could not be made without 
creating feelings that would tend to injure and dero- 
gate from the efficiency of the State Society. Ifthe 
action of any committee be open, and free from all 
personal or private bias, even though in the opinion 
of the best judges it may not be correct, it need not 
fear criticism or discussion. The breeding of horses 
is an important division of farm work, and one which 
is attracting the attention ef the farmers of this State 
more and more every day. Every attempt to aid the 
improvement of the farming horses in this State, 
should be encouraged; and now that the subject has 
been broached, and there is shown a disposition to 
canvass the merits of the several families, as best 
fitted to produce the kind of horses that are the 
most profitable, we say “ go ahead.” We have no 
interest in any animal, beyond the general desire to 
call attention to their merits as beneficial to those 
most interested in raising profitable stock, that will 
pay the best on the farm and in the market. This 
is all the interest we mean to have, and in discussing 
the merits of Jackson, and Abdallah, Messengers and 
Morgans, the main question must not be lost sight 
of, and that is, what kind of horses shall the Michigan 
Farmers raise, with a view to,profit, with respect to 
size, gait, form, action, temper, color and blood? 

This is a question of agricultural economy, that is 
open to all. Let it be canvassed fully, without refer 
ence to the merits of this horse, or that stock, and 
without personal allusions, and it will be of much use. 
The first-rate horses in this State are not by any 
means so numerous that any jealousy need be felt, at 
the introduction of more of them. We, therefore, 
conceive it to be our duty to promote temperate and 
well considered discussion on the subject. 











With regard to inventions and agricultural 
machines, we are at all times ready to publish well- 
authenticated experience concerning them, especially 
when it comes from parties who are not interested in 
their manufacture and sale. To these latter our 
advertising columns are always open, and that is all 
they should ask. But sometimes we are asked fora 
great deal more. Patentees or their agents are often 
exceedingly anxious to dictate to us what we shall 
publish, and we have now a letter before us threaten- 
ing prosecution should we publish the letter of a cor- 
respondent, who having tried an invention and found 
it worthless, writes disparagingly of it. Of course, 
we care very little for these threats, and we shall most 
likely publish both letters next month, But in the 
meanwhile, it must be distinctly understood, that 
while we shall refrain from speaking with harshness of 
any inventor, or disparagingly of any machine, our 
first duty is to disabuse the public of any false or 
highly colored impressions which it may be for the 
benefit of interested parties to excite, relative to the 
profits or economical value of the articles which are 
from time to time endeavored to be thrust upon the 
farming community. It is our place to find out from 
the best authority, whether or not an implement or 
an invention, or a plant or an animal, is really worth 
the money to the practical, working farmer, that he 
is required to give for it; and if it is, or is not, to say 
so. That is what our duty is, to our subscribers; and 
if patentees, seeds-men, stock-breeders, horse-men and 
implement-makers are not satisfied, we cannot help 
them out of their dilemma. 





Za- Since our last number was issued, the editor 
of the Horticultural Department has sustained a 
severe affliction in the loss of a cherished and only 
daughter, who has fallen a victim to consumption, 
We are sure our readers, and those with whom Mr. 
Noble has become acquainted during his many travels 
throughout the State, will sympathise with him in 
this dispensation, which has removed one from his 
family who deserved all that parental love and care 
which he lavished upon her. 





CLover.—Mr. Eprror, Str, I find there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among farmers about the kinds of red 
clover, some contending there are three kinds, the 
June, medium, and large; and others, that all the 
difference is in the soil. I wish to get the largest 
kind to turn under; if any one has that kind, and has 
had experience on the subject, I wish them to speak 


through the Farmer. A, H. H. 
Berlin, Mareh 26, 1856, 





To Wuirey tae Hanps.—Take a wine glass of 
eau de Cologne, and another of lemon juice; then 
scrape two cakes of brown Windsor soap, or the same 
quantity of pure white soap, to a powder, and mix 
wellin a monld. When hard, it will be excellent for 
whitening the hands.—Miss Hall’s Book. 
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Wool. 





We perceive that the question of re-adjusting the 
duties on imported wool, is again before Congress. 
Last season about this time, we called the attention 
of wool growers to this subject. We again invite their 
attention to the question, which is simply, whether the 
wool grown by the United States would bear higher 
prices, with or without the duty on foreign wool. 
The farmers of Michigan are deeply interested iu this 
question.. Wool, especially the finer qualities, is one 
of the chief productions of the State; and whatever 
affects its value, is felt by the farmer immediately, 
and of course, more or less in all the departments of 
the commerce of the State. In considering the results 
of any change of the existing law of Congress, we have 
to look upon them solely from the position of the 
producer or farmer, and hence, the first question 
which would arise, would naturally be, whether the 
proposed change would increase or decrease the prices 
of wool. The change asked is that the duty should 
be taken off all imported wools, on the ground that 
such abrogation of the present duties levied on wool, 
would increase our home manufactures, and thus in- 
crease the consumption and demand for our home 
grown wool. This sounds very well in theory, but it 
may well be doubted whether such would be the re- 
sult. There is not any wool of the United States 
now sent abroad, nor is there any demand for it. The 
British manufacturers are supplied from Germany, 
France and Australia, with all they can consume, at 
less rates than they can buy from us, and should the 
duty be taken off, the whole of the surplus would 
come in direct competition with the wool grown in 
the United States, and would most certainly have the 
effect of depreciating its value, If the woolen ma- 
nufacturers cannot compete with the foreign in our 
home markets, let us have an increase in the duties 
on woolen manufactures, brought into the country. 
They are really only so much raw wool brou ght into 
the United States, in the form of bales of cloth, instead 
of bales of wool, and there is no good reason why 
wool in a manufactured shape should not pay as 
much duty as that which comes into the country ina 
raw state, It militates just as much against the inte- 
rest of the wool grower. One of the arguments put 
forth by those who seek the change, is, that by per- 
mitting wool to be imported free, it puts the manu- 
factures of the country upon an equality with those 
of other countries, and hence they would be more 
able tocommand a*market for their goods, by being 
enabled to sell at prices as low as those of the import- 
ed. But we doubt if these would meet the difficulty, 
or have any tendency to keep up the prices of wool. 
In fact, the more strife there would be to drive each 
other out of the market, the lower the prices of the 
goods would become; while, as a matter of course, 
the producer would feel the effects of the low prices 





just as much as he now does, because there is little or 
no manufacturing going on. So far as regards the 
wool interest, we think it surely is much better to 
retain the present duty as it is, and to increase the 
rate of duty on the manufactured article, if there 
must be a change. Meanwhile, let the farmers them- 
selves look at the question as one in which their 
interests are deeply concerned. 


Plaster. 


A correspondent propounds a series of questions 
relative to plaster or gypsum, which are as follows: 

1. How does plaster operate, to be of advantage 
to a crop? 

Plaster operates beneficially on certain crops, be- 
cause of its chemical powers to dissolve and set free 
certain elements, necessary to promote the growth of 
the crops to which it is applied. For tnstance, plas- 
ter has been found by actual experiment, to absorb 
and decompose certain compouads of ammonia, and 
thus to set it free, rendering this valuable element into 
a state in which it is readily taken up by the growing 
plant. It also operates beneficially by fixing and re- 
taining the ammonia which is brought down from the 
atmosphere by rain or heavy dews, and its effects are 
therefore more readily perceptible where it has been 
applied in dry weather, and rain has fallen immedi- 
ately after. : 

2. Is it beneficial to all crops? 

There are few crops in our dry climate that plaster 
does not benefit. But plaster is peculiarly beneficial 
to clover and peas, as the ashes of these plants are 
found to contain a large proportion of sulphates, and 
plaster is itself a sulphate of lime. 

3. Does clover especially require it? 

Yes; there is no crop to which it is of so much im- 
portance; and the luxuriance it promotes, is felt in the 
succeeding crops. 

4, When is the best time for sowing? 

When it is sown on egrass lands or on clover, it 
may be applied in the spring as soon as vegetation 
has fairly started. The p actice of the farmers in 
this State is to sow it on their wheat in the spring 
We see it stated, however, that very beneficial effects 
to the wheat crop have been found to follow the 
application of a heavy dose of plaster in the fall; and 
this is not improbable, when we consider that the 
snow which falls during the winter, contains a large 
amount of ammonia, ‘which the plaster would fix and 
render available to the crop, instead of leaving it to 
be dissipated again into the atmosphere, as the snow 
melted; and a full supply of ammonia is of the utmost 
consequence to the growth of wheat. 

5. How much is required for an acre? . 

We have known it to be applied in quantities equal 
to four bushels to the acre. The general practice, 
however, is to sow it at the rate of a bushel to a 
bushel and a half per acre. 
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ANOTHER RICHMONDIN THE FIELD.—We call attention 
to the advertisement of F. E. Eldred’s Horse, Hambleton- 
ian, in the present number. Mr. Eldred is not discou- 
raged by the loss of the noble animal Jackson, which he 
introduced into the State, and which, we understand, has 
left some colts in this neighborhood that already show 
from what stock they are sprung. Hambletonian is one 
of the most splendid horses we have seen, and it will be 
seen by his pedigree, comes trom stock of the best blood. 
He was a great favorite asa stock getter in Washington 
county, New York, where he was raised, and the certifi- 
cates which accompany the advertisement are reliable. 





ABDALLAH CuirF.—The spring season of this fine ani- 
mal has commenced. The pedigree accompanying the 
announcement has been verified. The discussion to which 
his merits have been submitted in this periodical, has di- 
rected much attention to him as a stock getter. In size, 
color, action and form, all agree that he is a very superior 
animal; and at the east where his stock has been tried, his 
colts stand in high esteem among horsemen. He has not 
been in this State long enough to have given us the oppor- 
tunity to judge, but we have no doubt he will make his 
mark. 





A Goop Famity Ngewsparer,—The Philadelphia Sa- 
turday Post, one of the best family newspapers printed, has 
put otf its oversized, inconvenient folie shape, and come 
out ina more campact quarto form. The quantity of 
reading matter is increased, and other improvements in- 
troduced, which make it more valuable than ever as a fa- 
mily paper. Mrs. Southworth, one of the most popular ro- 
mance writers of the day, is a regular contributor to its 
columns. 

Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tax “Dick Sherwood” shall have a hearing next 
month, 





Tae We have received several notices of the new tuber 
which is attracting so much attention as a substitute for 
the potato. Among others, a small pamphlet from W. R. 
Prince, of Long Island, who has gone into the cultivation 
of the root with all the impetuosity of a violent enthusi- 
asm. We have passed through so many of these fevers, 
and have seen so many of these agricultural capers, that 
we are not inclined to advise a full reliance on all the 
statements which have been made, Yet at the same time, 
we would not discourage any from making a trial of what 
is new. There is much testimony from foreign sources in 
its favor, principally, however, from France. How it would 
succeed in this country, either as a tuber to aid in the 
feeding of man or stock, is yet untried. It is not, therefore, 
known from actual experiment, whether our climate or 
soil would suit it, or whether even if found to grow suc- 
cessfully, it could be turned to a profitable use after it had 
been grown. 





Emery’s Macurnes.—We call attention to the adver- 
tisement of Emery’s Horse power and Thresher. This va- 
riety of power is about one of the handiest machines which 
a farmer can have; and Mr. Emery, who is naturally of a 
most inventive turn,has given much time and attention to 
rendering his Power as perfect as possible. As we know 
him and his machines well, we can speak from experience 
of them, and take much satisfaction in commending them 
to the attention of farmers. 





Manny’s Reaper AND MoweR.—The season for select- 
ing Reaping and Mowing Machines, is at hand; and though 
our friend Manny himself has departed to a clime where 
there is no need of his inventions, yet his successors are 
carrying on the business of constructing them, with as 
much vigor asever. The success which attended the ex- 
hibition of this machine at Paris last fall, has given it a 
reputation which must be very advantageous, and will re- 
ward the enterprise,which caused such a triumph to Amer- 
ican skill as that which was awarded in the very critical 
trial to which his machine was submitted. 





Im Among the Reapers offered for sale, which have 
become quite a favorite in this State, we point to Seymour 
& Morgan’s, as justly entitled to very favorable considera- 
tion. Of the merits of Ketchum’s Mower we need not 
speak, Every one who has tried them, states that they 
would not be without them for twice the price. 





AvTOMATON REAPER.—This is a most wonderful piece 
of mechanical skill, and with the improvements i it 
manufacture which have made it much more efficient, and 
less liable to get out of order, it is gaining on the public. 
Its ability to lay the gavels of grain quite ready for the 
binder, and the clean manner in which it does its work, 
render it a very desirable reaper. 





Ja Among the notices ot borses lately received, we 
have a very glowing description from the pen of “Leo,” 
of a very perfect animal, which is named Peacock Morgan, 
owned by Messrs. Carr and Gilbert, of Manchester, in this 
State. The writer, describing his many excellent qualities, 
speed, docility, beauty of carriage, gracefulness, and 
mildness of temper, winds up with the exclamation, that 
Vermont is a great horse state, which produces the fastest 
trotters, and that of all the stock, the Morgans, are the 
most renowned, and of the crosses between the Sherman 
Morgans, and the Gifford Morgans, “Peacock Morgan is 
the miracle.” 





Ja It may be well to remind correspondents that it is 
necessary we should know the real names of writers. We 
have several communications, with fictitious signatures, 
which contain grave charges; and refer to persons and 
affairs which we cannot interfere with, as it would make us 
responsible for matters of which we have no personal 
knowledge, and about those of which the writers are 
mistaken. If we do not publish them therefore, the wri- 
ters will understand why we do not. 





Certificate for Davis’ Platform Bee Hive. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the county of Lenawee, 
State of Michigan, have no hesitancy in recommending to 
the patronage of all bee-keepers, Mr. Sylvester Davis’ Pat- 
ent Bee Hive, as we have used it and pronounce it the best 
hive by far we ever used or have seen used. His security 
against the millers, his mode of transferring, his feed, &c 
is unsurpassed. 


Azariah Ellis, Ridgeway. 
Asel Russel, Macon. 
Richard Cadmus, Macon, 
Harris Aldrich, Ridgeway. |Sanford House, Ridgeway. 
W. R. Wilson, Ridgeway. |Cyrus Saviers, Franklin, 
Joseph Pilbroun, Ridgeway.|G. D, Perry, Franklin. 
John Asner, Ridgeway. A. J. Hunter, Franklin, 


April, 1856. 2, 


Ja’s Wheeler, Jr., Ridgeway. 
Justus Lowe, Ridgeway. 
Dan Miller, Ridgeway. 
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: The Mark ets and the Prospects. 

The present prospect of the market for grein is not promising. 
For the past two months it has become more and more evident thar 
the high prices of flour and grain could not be sustained ; and that 
if the efforts to establish peace by the bell'gerant powers of Europe 
should be successfal, the decline would not only be permanent, but 
aepressing. The convention now holding at Pari:, has given tothe 
friends of peace much encouragement, acd consequently,the decline 
has been mure rapid of late. At the railing of the last steamer, flour 
in Liverpool which bad been quoted at 41s, to 43s, six to cight weeks 
previous, is now held at 32s to 33, being a decline of nearly $3.00 


per barrel, Wheat, in the same maiket which had been held at 12s, | Least 


to 13s. per bushel, is now ranging from 10s, to 108.64. These quo- 
tations show how produce is going. The supply at New York 
appears to have been fully equal, if not superior, to the demand for 
the past wiater, while the shipping trade ‘has been very light, 
This has Je(t many of the storage places in the interior and along 
the lakes with a full winter supply untouched. We are informed 
that the ware-houses and stosing places aloug the Central N. Y. 
Railroad, are full and almost running over, with flour and grain 
waitiog for navigation to epen, The farmers last fall, in many of 
the wheat grow:ng States, did not push their grain into warket 
previous to the close of navigation. The experience of the two 
previous years had shown that the highest rates were obtained in 
the spring and summer after navigation opened ; and as the market 
last fall was one in which the high prices were not sustained, ic was 
very naturel that the wheat growers should retain their grain at 
least till spring. There is, therefore, a large amount of produce on 
hand, not only in this State, but also in Indinna, Llicois and Wis- 
consin, that will keep the market well supplied, even with an active 
foreiga demand, until the new crop is secured and ready for mar- 
ket. The pries of flour in the New York market now ranges from 
$6.75 to $8.00 ; and it tukes about $1.75 to pay Raiiroad freight 
upon it, Lake freights, it is generally thought, will rule low during 
the spring, after the first trips. In thi. city but few sales have 
been made, and it is diffi-ult to realize over $5.00 for flour now. 
Wheat cannot be sold at over $1.00 to $1.123¢ per bashel. Corn is 
selling at fifty cents, Oats at 3734. Butter iv scare-, and wanted 
at 20 10 22cents, Cheese sells readi,y at 12}4 to 14 cents. Eggs 
are rather ; lentier, and sell at 2) cents per dozen. Cattle are sell- 
ing at $3.00 to $3.50, live weight. Hogs are $6.50 per 100 pounds. 
Sheep in carcass sell at 6 ceate per pound, and on foot the rates are 
rather better, being worth $3.00 to $4.00 each according to quality. 
Pouliry, none offering. Inseedsthe market is beginning to be 
active. Timothy is worth $2.75 to $3.00. Clover sells at $6.50 per 
berrel. Redtop is quoted at $1.75 per bushe!. Plaster is worth one 
collar per barrel, for Oswego,)$1.50 tor Grand Rapids,and Ohio sells 
at $7.00 per ton. 

There 1s @ fair prespect that wool will maintain better prices 
dwing the next season, We notice that the demand for the better 
kinds, both in England and on ihe Continent, is fully up to the 
supply, and ia our own markets it is generally understood that 
last year's chp has been well worked up, though there is still on 
hand a fair supply. In the New York market of last week, Saxony 
of a choice variety sold for sixty cen's, and Merinoes range from 
thirty-five to fifty cents, according tograde. There has been some 
large purchases made during the winter, and while the Railroads 
were in order, shipments were made east. The rates range from 
thirty-five to thirty-seven and a half, for three-fourths and full 
b'ood Merino fleeces. 





THe MEDICAL INDEPENDENT.—We have received the 
firat and se¢ond numbers of a new Journal, devoted to 
the promotion of Medical interests. 1t is edited by Drs. 
Goadby, Kane and Robinson, and as its name implies, is 
designed to give all systems a fair notice, without regard 
to what old practitioners regard as necessarily conserva- 
tive. This Journal has been received with marked favor, 
80 far. 





* Sowine PLasTER.—We see that it is suggested, that it 
is a good plan to mix plaster with leached ashes, that are 
a little damp, before sowing. ‘The dampness of the ashes 
brevents the plaster dust from being so troublesome to the 
sower. When ashes are not at hand, damp earth, or sand, 
might be used with good effect. 





Meteorological. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR FEBRUARY, 1856. 


BY L. WOODRUFF, Ann Arzor, 


Thermometer at...... 7 
Highest temp. ia month. 
Lowest do do 
Oo ree 





ea ae Mere Soe a ae he pee 15.7 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS, 

Greatest Ga'ly MeaN.cccccsctssscs ccdvecassusinecd 35.6° (11th) 
alba aia ti chee ok cali alia Milan ibis hea nieineel 9° (13th) 
Ee CY SUNN acs we csdupieewhemescccionesqnas 44° (19h) 
PN gus nda nu dwcsonstdbbnccds sucteccscnsstedesbenck 6° (25th) 
ES FOE ae iAhiaratebetenl deinines pete tne 11 
DEINE L. Gokalcohanassescc nace chide cere sdoenotsbecwnene vet 
Cloutty days, ....--c-nccosennnnccccencccesscasees-----enne- 15 
Dags.on which rain fell, ......ccccccpeccoce cece ECE: none. 
Total amount of melted snow,..............--.-.--- 92 inches. 


WINDS. 
Ne, Baya; SE day.’ S., 1 day; S. W., 9 days; N. W., 6 days; 
REMARKS 

The weather of this month has been much more variable than 
that of January, though sometimes of almost equal severity. 

A cold term commenced on the afternoon of the 1st, and on each 
of the five succeeding days the temperature sank to from 1 to 14 
degrees below zero The 12thjand 13th were remarkably cold dayr, 
the highest temperature of each being only 1 deg. above zero, 
though the sky was cloudless, and there was little wind. On the 
1)th it thawed in the shade for the first time since Dec. 22d,and on 
the 19th there was a repid rise in temperature, and the weather 
continued rather mild throughout the last ten days of the month, 
About 10 inches of snow fell during the month, and the average 
depth on the 29th was about 18 inches, 

The lowest barometer was 28.28 on the 16th,and the hi,hest 
29.51 on the 6th, the range being 1.23 inches. 

Be'ow are the means of temperature, &c., for the season* ending 
Feb. 29th, 1856. The results for the two preceding winters may be 
found on page 119, vol. XIU. of the Farmer, 

Mean temperature of the winter at 


Ta. M. 2 P. M. 9 P.M. 
13.4 24.6 16.7 
PS OO ve nncncccestinsdtid ntendibantbisee<tebe 18,2 
Total amount of rain... co.cc coew se ccnccnveccesen 5, 283 inches 





I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 8, 11, 1, 6, 15 is a vegetable production; 

My 9, 13, 4, 6, 5, is bright; 

My 3, 14, 6, 7, is to temper; 

My 8, 6, 12, 2, is a kind of cloth; 

My 15, 11, 7,14, 5,is a governor; 

My 3, 12, 13, 1, 10, 6, 11, is an animal of Northern India. 

My whole is an officer of the war of Independence, to 
whom History, has not done justice. 


Enigma—3. 

I am composed of five Jetters, 

My whole is an island in the Mediteranean Sea; trans- 
posed it becomes an article of ladies’ dress; erase the ini- 
tial, a place where a great battle was fought appears; 
erase the final, restore what was erased, transpose again, 
and apreparation of grain appears; erase the initial, a 
term in music appears; erase the second letter, a preposi- 
tion remains. M. 


Jaz- The parties interested in Abdallah Chief, claim 
that they have a right to be heard through our advertising 
columns, as we have already published the challenge of 
Messrs. Crippen & Smith, and ask that we shall call atten- 
tion to their challenge, which we have printed on an addi- 
tional leaf for this month’s Farmer, so that it may not 
interfere with our regular issue. As this request is rea- 
sonable and fair, we have felt that just ice to all parties 
compelled us to comply. 














—_ 
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Jax We have on hand a communication, criticising the 
right of the State Executive Committee to change the 
award made by the Awarding Committees at the State 
Fair. The instance brought up, is that which was made 
by the Executive Committee on the case of the mare to 
whom the first premium was first awarded, and then taken 
away, and given to a colt, under the plea that the award 
was a mistake. Itis claimed that the Committee should 
either have gone farther, and changed the whole range ot 
premiums, or that really they had no right to make such 
a change at all, unless such power was reserved to them 
—as it interfered with the rights of other parties. The 
writer says : 

“There were many competitors for the first premium 
for mares of four years old and over, and is was withheld 
from all but Mr. McCrea, and while he was allowed to 
stand in the way of all other competitors of this class of 
entries, and having upon record no other higher than sec- 
ond, the Committee have assumed without authority, and 
without a pretence or excuse, to give Mr. McCrea $5.00 
more as “first premium for his colt,” while the records of 
the Society show that D. G. Brown, of Nankin, received 
the ‘first premium of $5.00 for colt.” Thus showing the 
whole proceedings a complete farce; while Mr. Brown 
has already pocketed his $5.00, awarded to him by the 
viewing Committee,the treasury is again opened to a favor- 
ite for another grab of the same amount, thus duplicating 
the “first premium” upon colts, and withholding a “silver 
medal” from A. Fisher, of Redford, who stands, by the 
decision of the viewing committee, before all others enter- 
ing in this class, except Mr. McCrea, and would be enti- 
tled toasilver medal and “ $12.00, the first premium on 
mares of foor years old and over,” if Mr. McCrea was not. 

And here let me inquire whose colt came off best? and 
was entitled to the greatest meed of praise from the 
Society? The viewing. committee say Mr. D. G. Brown, 
and the executive committee say John McCrea. 

“And who, by the rules of the Society, are to decide? 
Are there any provisions for two “ First Premiums,” for 
any one class of animals entered? And let me further 
inquire, why this favored colt, (which does not appear, 
from the records or reports of any of the proceedings, to 
have even been entered or exhibited upon the fair ground) 
should have been thus fraudulently forced into the front 
ranks? was it the engineering of some person interested 
in the ownership of Abdallah or Jackson, whose colt it 
might be? or was it the handy work of the owner of the 
Green Mountain Black Hawk, seeking laurels clandestinely 
for a colt whose appearance failed to recommend itself? 


A. GILMORE’S 
PATENT BEE HOUSE AND HIVE: 
PATENTED JUNE 5TH, 1849. 


VIE subscriber having purchased the right of GILMORE’S BEE 
HOUSE and HIVE for the counties ox . 


WAYNE, OAKLAND, AND MACOMB, 
is now prepared to sell 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


with a book of instructions for building House and Hive, and the 
management of bees, for five dollars. 
‘ “a wns pone to ns for town rights. 

@ plates and descriptions are plain, giving the len; th 
and thickness of each Dise of timber, tot thie by prominin 
build the house and hive from the book. With this Bee House and 
Hive, any individual can havethe bees perfectly under his contr»), 
and obtain the surplus honey without the destruction of the bees. 


‘ A. M. BO, 
Ann Arbor, March 29, 1856, shidoinag 


N. B, Agents wanted for selling rights in every town in the above 
counties, April, tf 








BiLiy BOSTON 


WILL STAND FOR MARES 


the coming season, at the stable of Chas, A. Jeffries, in the town- 
rd of Dexter, Washtenaw county. Terms $15.00 to insure a 
foal. ~~ Beston is a thorough horse of superior style 
action and endurance. He was sired vA Old * Boston,” the sire 
of the cclebrated Horse Lexington, and is as good blood as any 
Horse in America. 


PP ay on A pesterege furnished for mares ~~. Pewee on reason- 
4, HAS. A, JEFFRIES. 
Dexter, Washtenaw Co., Mich. pond 


SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS ! 
D 0. & W.8 |! ENFIELD are receiving their spring and summer 
e assortment of Field and Garden Seeds, among which +t .¢ fol- 
lowing may be tound: 


Clo er, Foul Meadow, Australian Wheat, 

Timothy, Millett, Rye, 

Red Top, Tuscany Wheat, Poland Oats, 
Buckwheat, and a choice se'ection of Seed Potatoes, A full assort- 





SEYMOUR & LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


Ket const -ntly on hand, Light Wagors and Carriazes, Open 

and Top, of their own manufacture, of the most improved tat- 

terns, All who arein want of such woula do well to call and ex- 

amine our assurtment before going elyewhere. Prices sa isfactory, 

andtepms easy. SEYMOUR & LONu. 
Buttle Creek, Mich, Nov. 10th, 1854. dec6m 


D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
PLOWS, DRILLS AND HARROWS. 


E are now prepa‘ed to furrish the farmers aud merchants of 
this State with avy and the best Agricultural Tools brouzht 
to this market, and in any Lhe pels having the most complete 
s ock in the west, »amongst which may be found: Starbach Plows 
‘Ir. jan do; Ruggies, Nou:se & Mason's do; kddies’ Harrow, and 
all ther kinds of do; Seya:our’s Cultivstors and Seed Drills; Eim- 
ery’s do; Hand Seed Drills, Garden Drills, Peckham’s Cultivator; 
Cruner’s d»; Flower’s do; Ketchum’s Mower and Reape:; %+ ymour 
& Morgan's do; also, a full assortment of Hoe-, Forks and Kakes. 
A full as-ortivent of Ag:icaltural Tools. 
O:ders from the country promptly at.ended to. 
103 Woodward avenue, Detroit, i. 


OSIER WILLOW. 


Ts subscriber has for sa'e cuttings of Osier Willow, at $10 per 
i 





Feb *56. [5m] 





thousand, They willbe packed and delivered at Coldwater, 
ch., directed as desired, 
Also Cranberry Vines, in large and small quantities to suit pur- 


chasers, 
Price 25 cts. per rquare foot. L. D. HALSTED. 
March, '56, 3t 


MERRILL, POWERS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stone Pipe for Conducting Water, Gas, 


Sewerage, &c. 


E above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, = upon the inside with an eztra superwr article 
of pure clay. (Which in the process of burning forms a coat of 
pure glass.) Is then burned so that itis hardcr than the hardest 
granite rock, will conduct water miles and discharge itself just as 
pure as when it leaves the spring, neither earth, water, gas, frost 
Or acids, of any hind have any effect rE it whatever; w li stand 
a pressure of at least 500 feet head. It is made in joints of about 
22 inches in length, with a tenon on one end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid in a good article of water !ime cement, which be- 
comes stone of itself after remainingin the ground say 30 days.— 
Be.ow we give prices per rod at the factory. 





For 1 inch calibre $1,12% 
“ 1% “ “ 1,26 

“iy “ 1,60 
“g “ 2,00 
“ 6 “ “ 2,64 
“ 3 “ 66 8,30 
“4g se “ 4,62 


All orders or communteations in relation to the above pipe ad- 
dressed to AKRON, or MIDDLEBURY, Summit Co., Ohio, will receive 
promyt attention. 

Middlebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8'55. [sept.1y] 


FRUIT TREES 


FOR SALE’ AT THE 


Jonesville South Nursery. 


Jonesville, Michigan. 


I have a few thousand PEACH TREES, one year from th bed, 
IL po orrseg fi: e, from two to six feet high. A few thousan 
APPLE TREES, hardy GRAPES, &c. The apples include most of 
the cnoice varieties cultivated; from three to four years old, and 
propagsted from well-known bearing trees. All fruit trees war- 
ranted true to the label. 


Also fifty thousand OSAGE ORANGE shrubs two years old, extra 








ine, 
Standard prices at the nursery, and 25 per cent. additional when 
éwerea ‘ Per OHN T. BLOIS, 


Jan. 1 ’66-3t 
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NEW PATENT 


CORN PLANTER 


bby aboveimpl ment has been thoroughly te:ted and pronounced 
the b st nowin use in any part of the world. The planter was 
rexhibited fo competition at the great tial of Agricul ural Impie- 
ments, at Geneva, N, Y., July, 1852, and was awarded the first pre- 
mum of $10.00 and a diploma, and gave untversal sati faction. In 
1853 it was awarded the first premium at the World's Fair in New 
York. Itssuperiority over other planters consists in i's smoothing 
the gronnd and pulver zing it before it deposites the seed. Thenit 
deposites ashes, plas er, lime, bone dust, or any kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seeds in any desired qu nity, and at the same time 
covers it with fine earth at an equal depth. It is adapted to most 
ai kinds of seed except potatoes. Oneac e of ground can be plant- 
1 with it in one hour. Eight acres is an ordinary ¢ay’s work for 
ama”, hoy and horse. Where core is planted with the planter, it 
can be cuitivated ‘hreugh the season in the most perfect manuer, 
with right mungemant, for the price of one Cay’s work of a man, 
a and hor-e per acre with the Corn Planter. 
he said implements will be furnished to order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, Warranted to work well, if prop- 
erly managed, wy suvsciiber, who owns the rightin the State 
of Michigan. rice, I'wenty Dollars. 
tis Corn Planter was awarded the first premium st the 
last M chigan State fair, anda dploma was awarded it at the last 
fair. JAMES ANDREWS, 
AGE*Ts FOR PLanTERs.—Geo, M. Osborn, Ypsilanti; G. W. Platt, 
Niles; D. B. & G.C. Burnham, Battle Creek; Moses Rogers, Aun 
Arbor; J. W. Hulin, Jackson; Cook & Thomas, Kalmazoo. 


CERTIFICATES. 

We, the subseriver’, ha:e u ed Wvodard’s improved Corn Plant- 
er, manufactured by Juines Andrews, of Pontiac, from one to three 
years. and most cheerfully say that it supersedes all planters we 
have seen in operation;—that oe mao, boy aud horse can plant 
from eight to fourteen acres per day with ordina:y labor, and cover 
the seed with moist earth, and do it better than it can be done by 
hand, and the earth does not dry upin dry seasons on sandy laud 
as when planted with the hee. It smoothes the ground and cepos- 
ites the seed on an even surface and in a line, in hills or in drills. 
We cane Itivate tbe corn vith l-ss labor than when plantea with 
the hoe; it scatters the comm in the hill, More and larger ears will 
be produced and it will be much easier husked. It drops lime, 
plaster and ashes, in any desired quautity, One day's labor with 
one man, boy and horse, wi | mature one acre to a good and perfect 
tillage, with proper mauagement. 





TA PT von kccanwasenns cones dequis anee mae Farmington 
Disk icchel pthinewieiione memminrnds West Bloomfield 
OND cink cutie conc ctee ence cnpenneoden cons arent 
Whenlee Bath - cou peob deb dodddowccchecmendedd turmington 
eG, IR URE cok Sic a dock dncun cbce dceb bdebuvidle «Farmington 
G. H. Murray........ aeekanes ‘mabe enntdrennes -Farmingtou 
Pini! ceeteens dpm ranseees xibbapieet Farmington 
{| eee a eee eee ee Hawley 
loci Sop CE SE BALE bos test csesesanae Hawley 
SIE. 3c canoe ncnmeemetaendlschnimdntimeats Pontiac 


Theoren Flower. ««0--Pontiac 


Henry Waldren.... 






Wm. MeCullough.. Milford 
RN FODGR os oskiccc chintindnad das ctentiis Ann Arbor 
6! OO GUO iis were Gaucdodtidvbcduusdebeu -Ann Arbor 
Dt, RIES PAIOG a indiutve ddcien baud Gnewsdes beeueoreinda Jackson 
Cook and Thom s........--......--.- sith digs Ste cpl Kalamazoo 


We hereby certify that we have used Woodadr’s Improved Seed 
Planter, manufaciured by James Andrews, of Pontiac, from one to 
three years. I and my neighbors planted eighty acres of corn last 
Spring. 1 can safely say that on dry land, my corn yielded 
from five to twelve bushels of corn per acre more than my neighbors 
did that planted the usual way with the hoes My corn did not 
suffer with the drouth as my neighbors’ did, consequently my corn 
did not dry up be‘ore ripening as was the case last year, and in 1853, 
I can plant fron eight to ten acres per Gay with one man and herse 
and plant it better than it can be planted with the hoe. The com 
will come up evener, and in consequence of the seed being deposited 
on a smooth surface and the corns attered in the bill, Tan satis. 
fled of its being on of the greatest improvements in the culture 


of growing corn that has ever been introduced in Michigan. I can 
je and till my*eorn, (say whev the ground has been pro erly 
tted to receive the ) within the amount of one day's Tabor 


spent with one man, boy and horse, per acre, to mature the crop, 
and make good and perfect tiilage. 


rl hag CP ae ee ee tee Oe eee Ss Ypsilanti 
Henry Birge--...... 5 wale 0 dactiianinnipind wemneninaa Pontiac 
NB oe ES RE RS Sy AP West Bloomfield 
We tls ccnnte op etsesnse aoe ae ee Waterford 


Mr. Andrews, Sir:—Your Cern planter which you sent me, works 
well, Corn come: up well. Have planted 80 acres; can plant 14 
acres per diy, and do it beiter than by hand. James CONKLIN. 

Battle Creek, June 30, 1854, jan’56-6m 


PURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 


j lg mag BRED DURHAM CATTLE, Pure Bred French 
Sheep, Pure Bred Spanish Sheep, und Pure Bred Essex Pigs 
aad Suffolk Pigs. Apply to J. 8. GOE, 
Tippecanoe, Fayette Co., Pa., 43¢ miles East of Browusville, 
April, 1:66, aply* 








ATKINS’ AUTOMATON: 


R 
SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER, 
THE BEST MACHINE IN USE, 











im 1852. 
40 used successtully in 1853. 

300 in twenty different States in 1854, 
1200 in all parts of the Union in 1855. 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 

HERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS FOR THIS unparalleled 
increase and great oe : Ist. It is strong and reliable, 


1 (the first) used 


and easily managd; 2d. It saves the hard labor of of Raking. 3d. 
It saves at least unether handin Binding. 4th. It saves shatter- 
ing, by the careful handling in raking; besider, the straw being 
tatd straight, it is well sec ‘red in the sheaf, and does uot drop in 
the after hand!ing, and the head< are not expose. in the stack, so 
that the Grain sa ing even exceeds the LaBOR saving. Sth. Itisa 
good Mower, being one of the best convertible machines in use. 
6th It has a knife that does not choke. 

Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention he-e, are fuirly 
given in the circulars, Its intrinsic worth is also attested by the 
award (mcstly in only 3 years,) of 


OVER 70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 


Prick —R&aPER aNp Mower, $200—-$75 on ita receipt, $75 first 
Sept-mber, and $50 first December. P ice of SELF-RAKING REAPER 
only $175. Considerable raving in freight to tho-e at a distance, 
who order prior to lst March; also, liberal discount for aavance 
payment. 

‘To secure a Machine, order immediately. Though e little known 
the past season, avd none ready tor delivery till lst M.y, yet not 
two-thirds the customers could be supplied. The reputation of 
this Machine is now widely established, so that THREE THOUSAND 
will not as nearly supp'y the cemand as twelve hundred did last 
year, and we shall also be selling four months ear/ier. 

(a Order early, if you would not be disappointed. 

PaMPHLETS, giving IMPARTIALLY the OPINIONS OF FARMERS, 
together with orders, notes, &c., mailed to applicants, and pre- 

aid. 
P Write to us at Curcaao, (Ill.,) DayTrox, (Ohio,) or BALTi- 
MORE, (Md.,) which ever is nearest to you. 
J. 8. WRIGHT & CO. 
“ Prairie Farmer” Works, Chicago, Dec. 1, 1855. ap4m 


CHINESE POTATO, or Dioscorea Batatas, 


Imperial Rice-white Variety,Genuine, Sound, of American Growth, 
in parceis of $5 and $10 each, in tin cases that go safely 
by Expre s, 


JAPAN POTATO, or Dioscorea Japonica, 
(Entirely distinet,)—$18 per 100. 
S THE SUPPLY is limited, orders must be prompt, with cash 
enclosed, aad the tubers will then be sent immediately, or re- 
tained and sent later if desired, either dry or gru wing in small pots. 
A Treaties on Culture, &c,, therewith. 
N B.—There are no other Chinese Potatoes for sale in the State, 
7 recent advertisements a:e a fraud on us, and a fraud on the 
ublic, 
‘i Also, the fo lowing in quantities, at the lowest rates : Lawton’s 
New Rochelle, Imperial, and other Bla: kberries ; the finest Grape« 
Raspterries, Gooseberries, Currants, Cranberries, most splendid 
Strawberries, and fiae Rhubarb, Osier Scions, best kinds, $2 and 
upwards per 1000. Licorice and Sumach Plants, }ruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, &c,—an unrivaled coileciion, 
Priced Catalogues tent to applirauts. 
April, 1856. It WM. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N, Y- 


POLAND OATS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER will be prepared to answer orders for the 
above variety of Oats, fer the first of January. They will 
be delivered at the Depot at Kalamazoo, for $1 50 per bushel, and 
25 cents for each bag. Orders containing directions where to send 
to, must be written plain, and fon ma intermediate points be- 
tween places of forwarding and destination given, if beyona the 

















State. Kalamazoo, Mich, 12, 1855, 
jan’55-tf MOSES KINGSLEY. 
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‘The Trotting Stallion 


HAMBLETONIAN 


Will stand for Mares the ensuing Season, commencing May Ist, at the following places : 


At Farmington, at Swan Tavern, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of every 
alternate week during the season; at Grosse Isle, same days of the fol- 
lowing week; and on Thursdays and Fridays of every week, at the 
Stable of Geo. Gregory, Fort Gratiot Road, Chain Farm, ad- 
joining the first Toll Gate, one mile from the City Hall, 

Detroit ; and Saturdays at Windsor, Canada West. 





"Terms, 


oP + 


$10 the Season, 


Season money to be paid when the mare is first served, or a good note given for the amount. 





S16 to Insure. 


Persons 


parting with Mares before foaling time will be held responsible for the season Money. All Mares not regu- 
larly returned, will be holden by the season, All accidents and escapes at the owner’s risk, Pasture fur- 
nished at 50 cents a week. Season to close on the first of August. 


~<a p— 


PEDICREE OF HAMBLETONIAN. 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by George Barney’s Horse, Henry, of White Hall, Washingtow County, New 


York—he by Sicnat, out of a Messencer Mare. 
HAMBLETONIAN. 


Hambletonian’s dam by Mamsrino; Grard Dam, Bishop’s 
Hambletonian is 1544 hands, weighs 1150 tbs.; possessing fine action, with great powers of 


endurance ; untrained, but shows good evidences of speed, which will be shown to the Judges at the next 


State Fair. 


Hambletonian is a beautiful blood bay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon 


him, and for style cannot be excelled by any horse in the State. 


Geo. F. Gregory, Agent. 


F. E. ELDRED. 





ELAM BLE TONIAN. 


TO THE FARMERS OF MICHIGAN. 


Sandy Hill, March Ist, 1856. 
We, the undersigned, are well acquainted with the above named 
horse Hampletonian, now owned in Detroit, by F, . Eldred, He 
was raised by W. A. Moore, £sq., of Fort Ann, Washington county, 
Stare of New York. We are weil acquainted with his stock, acd 
we hereby certify that they are of large size, good coler, great o» 
and fast travelers, kind and gentle, sell quick and bring high 
prices. And we further say he is one of the best Blooded and best 
Stock Horses we ever knew. We are sorry he has left this part of 
the country. 
Harden Briley, 
Orville Griffin, 
Daviel Griffin, 
Joseph Campbell, 
Chas. E. Harris, Kingsbury, 
E. Smith, Smith's Basin, N. Y. 


White Hall, January 21st, 1856. 


George Gregory—Dear Sir :—I received yours of the 10:h inst. 
The Stud Horse raised by Wm. A. Moore, of Fort Ann, was sind 
by my horse Henry, better known ty the name of the Barney 
Horse, «nd I further say he was out of one of the best mares in 
the State of New York. Heis a bright bay with a piece of his 
tni] cut off. Ifarther say his stock has proved to be very good. I 
owned sume of them and have seen quite a number of thein, and 
they are of the first class horses, 

G. BARNEY. 


W.S. Alden, Kiugsbury, 
William Baker, 

J. 8. Rice, Fort Ann, 

K. J. Weaver, Fort Aun, 
Bloomer Underhil!, 
John C. Blaisde 1. 





Glenn’s Falls, March 9th, 1856, 

I hereby certify that the ahove named horse, Hambletonian, wos 
raised by my father, W. A. Moore, and was sired by G. Barney’s 
horse, of White Ha'l, Washington County, New York. Hamble- 
tonian is out of one of the best maces Lever knew, and is a first 


rate stock getter. 
ANDREW H. MOORE. 
To F. E. Eldred, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 





Sandy Hill, Washington County, New York, « 
March Ist, 1856. } 


Dear Sir:—As to your horse Hambletonian; I have known him 
from a colt, He was sired by George Barney's Horse, of White 
Ha 1, Washing'on county, New York, and is out of one of the best 
mures that ever stepped foot in Washington county, and | consider 
him the best bloo ed and stock horse I ever knew, and had I had 
my thoughts about me, instead of helping Gregory purchase him, 
i+hould have purchased him myself, It isas much loss to the 
breeders of good horses here, his leaving, as the death of Jackson 
is to the breeders of Michigan. If any one doubts his blood or 
his being an extra stock horse, if they ever come this way and wi!’ 
call on me, I will show them nota few, but a great many coits 
sired by him, They are blood bays, large sizy, great st) le, open 
caited, and nothing but practice wanting to make therh fast trot- 
ters. They carry their heads and tails clear in the air, and ‘ueir 
owners put on a prica still higher. 

W. 8. ALDIN. 


To F. E. Eldred, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 


Sandy Hill, Washington County, New York, 
Mareh lst, 1856. } 


Dear Sir:—You ask my opinion of your horse, H:mbletounian. 
In reply, would say, | hive known hia fromacolt, [ have owned 
three of his colts ail beautifut blood bay horses, I sold them for 
high prices, One of the three could trot very fas!—could trot-his 
mile in less than three minutes; one was a horse of fine style, six- 
teen haucs high, carried Limse'f high and coula tio. bie mile in less 
than four mioutes to a heavy wavon, I sold him for four hundred 
and fifty dollars, about one-ha:f his worth, Hambletonian is one 
of the best stock horses I ever knew, and had not Gregory said to 
me he wanted the Horse for himself you would never nave owned 
him, Yours, &c., 

B. F. HOAG. 


To F. EB, Eldred, Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW PRINCIPLES: NEw REMEDY: NO Porson: 





RHODES’ FEVER. AND AGUE CURE. 


Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever, 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
Dumb Ague and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, also, for 


Billious Fevers, accompanied by Typhoid Symptoms, Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fever, Ship 
and Jail Fever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of 
Disease, which have a common origin in MALARIA or MIASMA. 





The di:eeses are common to many localities of the Unite States, 
but wherever they prevai], North, “outh, East or West they ail 
equally spring from the same miasmal cause, The great variety of 
symptoms and forms of di+-ase¢ is ow'ng princ'pally ‘o aiter pee in 
age, sex, cons*itut on and habits of the suff-rers ; but as the cause 
is the same, they will ail equaliy yield to a remedy that is co » petent 
to overcome or remove that cause. 

By the laws of n«ture, every principle has its eppesite, and for 
‘very disease, or cause of disease, there isa re-axent, orin o her 
sone a specific remedy, Al! Malaria, whether arising fro~ ma-sh- 
es, stagnant water, Decomposition of Animal and Vegetable matter, 
or even new!y cleared lands, is the same in character and effect : is 
a poison flo ting in the atmosphere, causing digvase to all ..ho 
breathe it 1p accordance with thove una terabie awa’ « overning 
the unerig affiuity subsisting between opposites, toere is in the 
preparation before vs, offered to the public. 

THE NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 


which neutralizes the po’son whenever i comes 1n contact with t, 
even in the open air, and when taken intern-liy c mplete'y purifies 
the eystem affected by it of its banefal influence, and thus restores 
and preserves he :Ith, 

The remedy is be ieved to be entirely new, and unknown to any 
but the Proprietor who d'stinctiy claims the fo lowing extraord:- 
nary results from its use: 

It will instantly check the avne in persons who bave suffered for 
any length of t me—from one day to twenty years; and by contin- 
uing its use, according to the direciions, a rad cal cure will be ef- 
fected, the patient conti-uing tree from the comp aint for years. 

I» its oreration on the poison in the system, it will immediately 
relieve all the di-t ess ng sywptoms of billious or agne diseases, 
and when the d sease 1s cured it wili entirely preve»t the accession 


GENERAL DFBILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 


which #0 often fol'ow the aiministration of other medicines, The 
patent at once bgins to recover appetite and +trength, and con- 
tinues to improve unti restored to perfect health. 

By irs use fever and ague may be banished from every family and 
clase in the community ; farmers, mechanic , and all laboring peo- 
ple may be using this article as a 

PRiVENTIVE, 
and pursue their re-pective avocations in perfect safety from ague, 
or billiou attecks during the s ckly season, which is often to them 
the most valu bie part of the year. 

Since che introduction ot the CURE in every part of the Uvited 
States, ita success has been so complete and unva ying as to have 
fully p oved these assertions in favor of its extraordinary mer't. 

When these declarations were made at the date of its intro- 
duction, they seemed incredible to many, even of the mos: can- 
did minds, because all the resources of science had been taxed in 
vain to subdue Ague sufferers, all their remedies or trextment, 
whether scientific or empirica’, have been limited to the use of 
poisonous and destructive drugs, such as Arsenic, Quinine, Mer- 
Cury, Strychnine, &c. The effects of these are sometimes worse 
than the disease they subdue, and when such rem. dies fail. or give 
only temporary re‘ief, their poisonous effects are only superaded 
to the poor sufferer’s first complaint. 

On this account, »gue sufferers should be particulorly careful 
about using any secret Fever and Ague remedies, notwithstand- 
ing the makers of them uniformly assert that they may be taken 
with perfect safety, even when it is notoously well ki.own that 
their pot ney depends sole'y upon destructive poisons, 

Now, as a proof that the Remedy is not only valuable on ac- 
count of its powers to cure disease, but that it is also 

WORTHY UF PUBLIC C Ne IVENCE 
BECAUSE OF ITS 
SINGULAR AND FNTIRE HARMLFESSNESS. 
The following certificate from one of the most celebrated chem- 
ists in the United St tes, has been ubtained, and acopy of it is at- 
tachea to every bottle: 
New Nork, June 11, 1855 

I have made a chemical examinstion of ** KHOMES’ FEVER 
AND AGUE CURE,’ or“‘ANTID):E TO MALARIA,” and have 
tested it for Arsenic, Mercury, Quinine and “trychnine, but have 
not found a particle of either in it, nor have [found any sub 
stance in its composition that would prove injurious to the cor- 
stitution. AVES R, CHILTON, M. D, Chemiat. 

It isa stubborn fact, therefore, that this Keme!y is destined 
not only to relieve the human family f-om malarious diseases, bur 
todo an equally good work by preventing the taking of other 
midicincs which do harm. 

The entire absence of any baneful inzred ent, makes this Rem- 
edy not more valuable as a cure, than it is as a preventive. 

Ro class of dise+ses is so easily manage‘ asthe one under con- 
sideration, if the medic ne be taken in advance: his is owing 
to the diseases being produced by one and the same cau e, and 





therefor€ #}1, bth res'dents and travellers, should protect them 
relves by the timely ure of this p eveutive, and n t wait for the 
poi-on alrea y lurk'ng in the r veins, to develop it-elf in a vio- 
lentattack, ‘ake the ‘ure as a preventive, and so ve-t:oy the 
poi on befo e it does harm, 

DIET—Directions for di-t are highly important, and must be 
clos-ly onse ved = ‘The Diet should be simp-e, plainly prepared, 
and in other re pects uchas the patient has foun to agree best 
with him. If, however he is naturally hillious, much meat wh‘le 
in a het climate, will be found to be d+cidedly injuricus, and a 
vegetable and h gily nutritious Giet, far «referabie. Tho-e ditler- 
ently con-t'tuted, may use a more venerous diet. Ment, when 
eaten, should be tender juicy, an ‘notoverd: ne. The fod should 
te throughly masticated, <n! regular hours for meals © bserved. 
S nce e stiveness or »nhea'thy o> eness of the bowels, is very 
pern-cious during thesickly seasons, the st»te of the bowels should 
be ciovely watched and, if poslble, reguleted by diet. The pa- 
t ent can in most cases, easily accoinplish tus > ost desirable end, 
by ref.aing from th ngs wh'ch constipate, and taking “uch diet ag 
loosen the bowels :f costive; and so on the contrary if too loose 
avoid everything of a relaxing nature. 

Among other art:cles of diet, the folfowing possess constipat- 
ing qua ities: common fine ~hrat bread, more specially that 
made by ‘the baker,’ because it too of en contains alum in its com- 
position ; boiled milk ; cheese; pepper in «ny form ; ~alted and 
sinOked meats and fish; and rei ned sugars; but coarse wheat 
bread of domestic make; con bread ; corn and rye b'cad ; fresh 
butter; raw milk; rarely cooked fresh mats, especially venison 
and pork ; raw sugars and +: Ol sses, are laxative. 

HABITS (PF Lifk,—Avoid out door air from the time of sun- 
set nntil an hour or two «fter sunri e¢, for the malaria or miasma- 
ta of infested dis'ricts, is most abun ant and active du ing the 
night, a Lright sun soon Causes it to dis ppear; Also avoid ex- 
posure to ‘camp chilly winds over exertion, irregularity of babits, 
an-iety Of mint,or other like predispoin,; causes Sieeping 
apactwnents locate! in the upper stor es a’é much more hea’ hy 
than those of thy fi st or lower ene, because the poisonous air is 
the heaviest. ‘the ystem slicu'd have all necessary repo-e. 

Sowe constitut Ong are able to re ist ail infuences for months 
or yea’s, while others are pro’ tr ted by an ague attack after on- 
ly a few days exposure, And it generai!, happens that those cas- 
es Inost «pee ‘ily produced are the most speedily cured, while taose 
wh se con-titution have been gradually undermined by the subtle 
poison lurking in the system for a lenyth of time, require a great- 
er period in which to regain their health. 

Iu most instances there are several days"warning given Ly pre- 
monitory symptoms b: fore the disease breaks out. Be sure to heed 
these, and by commenc ng the use of this med cine according to 
di:ecticns, you ore assu ed of arresting it in alvance, and of be- 
ing entirely free from any ague attace during the wh»le season. 
Just compe the trifling cost of thi- article with the immense loss 
by time consume. by sickness, and observe what an argument the 
great differen.e is in favor of usivg this certain preventive 

The following directions for using this med'cine must te strict- 
ly o'served, 

if the patient is suffering from any form of Intermittent Fever, 
or Ague it should be taken three times a day, half an hour before 
each meal, ad so continued until the patient fea's that a perma- 
nent and radical cure is effected. Merely “breaking the chili” is 
not curing the disease, it is only tho commencement, If the pa- 
tient has been disevsed a long time, or for along time exposed to 
Malaria, the greater the period required for an effectual cure.— 
>uch may require several bottles of this remedy, One or two bot- 
tl»s will suffice for ordinary cases ; ove bottle will occasionally an- 
awer, but cannot always be relied upon for a permanent cure. It 
wtll also be prudent to take it once or twice a day, accord'ng to the 
unhealthiness of the locality, unt'l a heavy frost appears, if in a 
cold or temperate elimate ; if where frosts do not oecur, then it 
should '¢ taken till some litle t me after every vestave of the com- 
plaint has di-eappeared. 

It will generally ve found necessary to precede this medicine by 
a wild cathartic or an‘i-billious purgative. The very best thing 
for general u-e is a moderate dose of Castor Oil, the object of which 
is to cieanse the stomach and free the biliary passages ReMum- 
BER that where this is necessary, or there is costiveness, tt must 
BE oem or the operation uf the antidote will be seriously ob 
structed, 

THE DOSE—The bott'e must first be shaken until all the ingre- 
dients are thouroughly mixed. The quantity for an adult is a ta- 
ble spoonful. It will be best, however, for ladies or feeble patients 
to commence with two-thirds the quantity. Auy sensation of nau- 
sea, or unpleasant feeling at the stomach, is a signal for the dose to 
be lessened, Most people could take three times the amount with- 
out any uncomforteble feelings. 

For children above six years of age, about one-half of a table 
spoonful; and from three to six years, one-third of a table spoonful. 
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From one to three years, thirty et and under one year, ten to 
fifieen drops, taken cl-ar or in a little water. Mugh larger quanti- 
ties, however. than are necessary to expel may be taken 
without any peed 

ONLY CAUTION.—In certain apeceified cases pour the contents 
of one or more bottles of the Cure into shallow vessels, (dining 
plates) and place them in sleeping rooms; for the vapor rising from 
the medicine, and also the sir wafted across, or circulated over t'e 
dregs of it, after the liquor is evaporated, will counteract and des- 
troy, to a degree comm: nsurete with its exposu)e, the miasmats or 
poison contained in the apartment. This mode of exhibiting the 
Cuzes ould likewire be reserted to, when very young infants are 
expoaed to malarious situations, 

The bottles in wiych this medicine is put up have the words 
“RHo'xs’ FEVER aGD AGuE Cork” blown in the glass,and on the 
outside wrapper is the name of the medacine, (the id, right of 
which is segured,) and the signatnre of the proprietor. These pre 
cautions are adopted to prevent counterfeits and :mitations. : 

The reliamce for its success is entirely upon ite actual merits 
wherever it is introduced and used. These will be considered sufti- 
cient. 

Prepared and sold by the proprietor, 

JAMES a. BHODES, Providence, R.1. 


Extract of a Letter from ] Prof. Fletcher, who was 
cured while engaged at Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Ixpraxaporis, Inp., March 1, 1855. 
Jamys A. Ruongs, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—Yonrs of the 15th ult. hes 
been received, and[ am gl*d to hear that a medicine so effective is 
to be introduced into this agutsh country. I have the gseatest con- 
fidence in its success, and can reassure you of its happy effect upon 
me in entirely breaking up the chills, and leaving me strung and 
healthy. 


I l'ke the statement on your wrappers, that you will let the medi. 
cine stand on its own merits, and standing thus, 1 am most sanguive 
of its success, 

I expect to travel over a large portion. of our state this Spring, 
and I shall have abundant opportuniiy to recommend it verbally.— 
Wherever 1 go I shall take great pleasure in thus testifying to its 
merits, and if you will instruct your agent to let me have a few bot- 
tles, I wlll carry them with me to distribute for your benefit. 

In haste, I rema‘n, truly yours, 
MILES J. FLETCHER. 


Had the Ague for Twelne Years. 


Provivence, June 29, 1845. 

Having been informed of the illness of a poor but worthy woman, 
who has vot been free from Fever and Ague a month at a time for 
the last twelve ye*rs, I supplied her gratuitously with Rhodes’ Fe- 
ver and Ague Cure. She took in all four bottles, which co:npletely 
restored her to health and strength, and as four months has now 
elapsed, there is no reason to doubt the permanency of the cure, 

I am also aware of many other cases in which it has been used, 


and heve never known it to fail, 
C. A. MASON, Apothecary. 


Pixr Ron, Michigan, July 21, 1855. 
Dr, J. A Ruopes—Near Sir:—Your Cure for the Fever and Ague 
bas thus far performed wonders, It has not failed in ove instance 
to perform a quick and permanent cure. Some who have been 
troubled with the distressing disease have been entirely cured by 
using oNE bottle of the Coz. Pleare send us immediately four 

dozen, as we have but three bettles rem aiving. 
Truly Yours, 
LATHROP & McLEAN. 


The following letter shows the good effect of “Raoprs’ Fryar 
axd AGuR Curr,” and the bed effects of poisonous medicines taken 
previously, which the lady will probably never get rid of: 

SovutTn D-paam, Mass., Aug. 23, 1856, 

Dear Sir—Yon wished me to write asto the health of my patient, 
after taking the medicine you sent, which I now take pleasure in 


doing. 
The we was my mother. She has lived in Alleghany county, 
N. Y., for (ve years, and }sst fall, for the first time, had t Fever 
* 


and Ague, which she cured in a short time by the use of * 

# # Fever and Agne Pilis; but lat March she came here 
to live with me, and in May was taken again with it. She bas ta- 
ken the medicine you sent—she took the last some tuur weeks sgo— 
and she seems to be cured of the disease, and ber health is quite 
good now, but her joints and bones seem to be sore, and pain her 
some. . 

The medicine I think is very good, and I could recommend it to 
ague sutferers, and I would procure it before any other within my 


knowledge for that disease. 
CLARKES R. KNOWLTON, 


Yours, truly, 
Pawrsao, N. C., Aug. 27, 1855. 
TR. James A Raonpes—Dear Sir—I take pleasure in assuring you 
of the complete recovery of my daughter from Fever pnd Ague, of 
which the has sutiered almost without intermission for over five 
yous og although I had tried various kinds of medicine and 
reatment, 


At my request Mr. Reddick ordered from you two dozen. and I 





can say that it has not only cred my daughter, who took two bot- 
tles, but every one who bas used it. This part of the country is 
very swampy and store 
ith this Mr. Reddick sends you the mones for three dozen 
more. Respectfully yours, 
JAMES GAYLORD. 


LETTER FROM A POSTMASTER’ 


Maxwe 1, Deleware, Co.,0.. Aug. 19, 1855, 

Mr. J. A. Rnoprs—Dear Sir—Your medicine has met with the 
must favorable success fn this neighborhood. I h:ve about five 
bottles left, I gave it to them at first, “ifno cure no pay,” although 
1 was not authorized by you to do so; but I took the responsibility 
on my-elf. But not a bottle has come back, and as Iam almost out 
of the article, I wish you would forward me one gross of the bottles, 
if you see proper to do so, and I will be punctual in ent. Tin- 
close fifteen dollars on the pe I have received for which plense 
sendveareceipt Ship tho cure to meas soon as you can—there 
never has been as much chiils and fever, since I lived in the State as 
at present, Yours &, 
RICHARD MARTIN, P. M. 


No. 84 Sack? wn} 





South Brooklyn, N. Y., 
y Sept. 7, 1855. 
Dr. J. A Reopes: 

Dear Sir:—-The wonderful cure your Fever and Ague medicine 
has effected en me, compells me to say it has acted with miiacu- 
lous effect. I had been suffering for two months, this summer with 
the complaint, (which [ caught in Pennsylvaria last fal!) and during 
my engagement with the “Ossians Bards," was ecldom free trom 
it—it weakened me—destroyed my ry Mineo confused my mind 

Puringour Eastern tour I enquired for your medicine but could 
rot get it in New Hampshire, Vermont or Maine. After the Bards 
aisbended J] went hi me, and was again taken sick—the first bottle 
cured the chlils and fever,—although atter two doses I was better,— 
feeling a little feverish, through "over exertion y Bayne in the 
sun,—I took another dose, and the second bottle has entirely cured 
me,—I am getting robust and w-ll—and it would be ingratitude in 
me not to inform yeu of the efficacy of your valuable mediciue. 

I am constantly travelling in all parte ofthe United States, in the 
Concert business, snd shall fee] much pleased to recommend it to all 
persons suffering trom this distressing complaint. 

I sang i Providence, at Howard Hall, in June ; but did not thon 
know afyour Cure. 

If you want a certifiente of its efficacy, please write me a line and 
I will give you one. It may be of some service to you, as I am well 
known throughout the country; especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Liiuois, tes a ke. 

remain, 
Your Gratefu! Servant. 
W. B. BARRISON. 

P. 8.—I should have said that I took quinine in considerable 
quantities, which only checked the chills; but your medicine effect- 
ed a perfect cure, 





, Provipeno®, JIl,, Aug. 9, 1855. 
Dearsin~ * * @ @ * * t might as well 
mention here, that every bottle I have heard of being sold, has giv- 
en good satisfaction. ‘ihe agents that 1 have left medicine with say 
that it ranks among the best of patent n.edicines, and that after its 
good qualities once become known, that there will be more of it sold 
than of any other article of medicine in the State. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 

Fever axp Acug Mepicrye.—In another column of to-days paper 
wiil be found an advertisement for “Rhodes Fever and Ague Cure,” 
We are not in the habit of a medicines, but desire to say for 
the benefit of the afflicted, that Wm. N. Rowe, merchant Shaeps- 
burg, who has it for sale, informs us that he has sold several dozen 
bottles, and in every case it has efiected a cure, This proves the 
medicine to be good, and we take pleasure in bringing it before ‘he 
notice of the public.—“Odd Fellow,” Boonsboro, Mi. Sept. 4. 

For saleby Druggiste everywhere. 


For Sale by HIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit 





te" A "armless Ague Remedy is a Public Ke- 
nefactiou.,—fee what the President of the Pharmaveutica! 80- 
ciety of Missouri says of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, er Anti- 
dote to Malaria: 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10, 1855. 

Having noticed the certificate of chemical analysis given by the 
celebrated chemist, Dr, J. R. Chilton, of New York City, in favor 
of Rhodew’ Fever and Ague Cure, that it contained neither Quinine, 
Arsenic, Mercury, or Strychnine, and receiving numerous appli- 
cations for it,I was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes for the medicine. 
Since then I have disposed of a large quantity, mostly to residents 
of this city, who have invariably been cured by it, end to whom I 
can refer, Iam, therefore, ratisfied in recommending it to be all 
that the proprietor represents, EDWARD 8. WHEATON, 
Agentsin Detroit, GEO. B. DICKINSON & CO., and sold 





Druggists generally throughout the United Staies, Canadas, &. 
JAMES A. RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R.I. jan’56.tf 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 





ALBANY AGRIC 
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TURAL WORKS! 





ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY AND UNION STREETS, 
Warehouse, Seed Store and Sales Room 52 State St., 


ALBANY, 


. N. Y. 





EMERY BROTHERS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AAD MANUFACTURERS OF 


Emery's Patent Railroad Horse Powers and overshot Threshing Machines & Separators, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS, 


OF THE LAT¥ST AND MOsT IMPROVED KINDS EXTANT. 


Dealers in Grain, Field, Grass, Garden and Flower Seeds, and Fertilizers. 


HE Horse Powers, together with the great variety of Labor- 

saving Machines, to be propelled thereby, being the leading ar- 
ticles manufactured ty the proprieto's, the attention of the public 
is especially called to them, Fuli descriptive illustrated Catalogues 
containing dire tions, prices and terms of sale, warranty and pay- 
ment, sent by mail, gratis, to all post-paid applications, 

Upwards of twe!ve hundred sets of the above celebrated machines, 
have been made and sold in tnis city alone duri:.g the last twelve 
months, aud without supplying the demand. The public may rest 
as ured the reputationjheretofore earned for their manufidtures, 
shall be fully sustained, by using none but the best material aod 
workmanship; and by a strict attention to business, they hope to 
merit and enjoy,a continuance of the patrenage heretofore so libe- 
rally bestowed. 


Warranty, Capacity, Economy, &c. 


The Two Horse Power and Threster, as represented by circulars, 
ig capxble with three or four men, of threshing from 175 to 225 
bushels of wheat or rye, and the One Horse Power from 75 to 126 
bushels of wheat or rye; or both kinds of powers, &., are capable 
of threshing double that amount of oats, barley, buckwheat per 
day, of aia fai: yield. 

These Power thres! ers, &c., are warranted to be of the best ma- 
terial and workmanship, and to operate a8 represented this cir- 
cular, to the satisfaction of the purchasers, together with a full 
right of using them im any territory of the Unite-. States, tubject to 
be returned within three months and ho xe transportation and full 
purchase money refunded,jif not found acceptable to the purchaser. 
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